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THE COFFEY REVIEW OF “IMAGE OF AMERICA” 
EDITOR: 

May I disagree with Thomas Coffey’s review of 
Image of America (Sept., 1959)? Instead of recogniz- 
ing this work of the French Dominican, Father 
Bruckberger, as a classic, he belittles it throughout. 
He quotes Father Bruckberger as stating that “dur 
American experience, molded out of empiricism, a 
spirit of compromise, and respect for individual 
freedom, is far more human and ennobling than the 
utopian abstractions governing European revolutions, 
particularly the French and Russian.” 

Now, if this is all our government means to Father 
3ruckberger, Mr. Coffey has done well to dismiss 
the book as mere oratory. And perhaps Father 
3ruckberger has leaned over backwards to bring 
his corrective image of America to the attention of 
those rationalists who are still active in our milieu 
by his frequent use of their pet shibboleths such as 
empiricism, compromise and individual freedom. 
However, he has stressed again and again in his 
book that the philosophical basis of our Declaration 
of Independence is far removed from the philosophy 
that produced the Russian and French revolutions 

. we have been blessed by having been established 
on the traditional philosophy of the West. . . . In 
the field of government, the Declaration is itself our 
first piece of American Catholic literature. 

M. Whitcomb Hess 


Athens, Ohio 


Ed.: In my October editorial I pointed out that 
revolutionaries like Lenin were political mystics who 
wanted to attain their goals overnight. The Ameri- 
cans have been content to work toward their goals 
slowly, making compromises and paying due respect 
to rights of individuals. None so ruthless as the 
idealist who wants all here and now. 


MORE MAIL FOR MR. COLLISON 
EDITOR: 

It seems to be the thing lately to surmount with 
halos those individuals who “have left the teaching 
profession” (Why I Left the Teaching Profession— 
July, 1959), for numerous and diverse reasons. What 
it amounts to is toeing the mark and letting off 


steam, much of which casts doubt on the abil- 
ity of the person involved insofar as his teach- 
ing is concerned. At least Mr. Collison was 
more honest than some, “Our students have 
entirely too much wealth and luxury and our 
teachers have none.” 

. . . 1 worked hard for my education, but I 
don’t expect the world to pay me back what 
sm cost. ... 

There is altogether too much blanket indict- 
ment and judgment-without-trial rampant. No 
one is all right and no one is all wrong, there 
are nuances. God bless those teachers who 
don’t leave the profession and all those other 
wonderful people who live their lives as it 
comes to them—day by day. 

Mrs. G. F. MacDonald 


Braintree, Mass. 


EDITOR: 


Having read your article “Why I Left the 
Teaching Profession” (July, 1959), I am 
prompted to stir out of a state of complacency 
and write about the other side of the fence. 

. For the past nine years I have been 
teaching at Pius XI High School in Milwau- 
kee, and do not consider this experience due 
to being an “undiscovered genius or a jackass.” 
In the meantime, my wife and I have found it 
possible to continue raising a family (there 
should be nine by the time you receive this 


letter), and I do not think my position and 
opinions to be unique... . 


Norbert L. Riegert 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDITOR: 

It wasn’t hard to visualize the smiles of 
hardened old pedagogues after reading James 
W. Collison’s article. After three years of ex- 
perience some of my views do coincide with 
those of Mr. Collison. I do not, however, be- 
lieve teaching is a hopeless task today. 


John F. Maher 
La Mesa, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


. many of my friends have taught in pub- 
lic schools and are still teaching. None of us 
are saints, and none of us would claim that the 
schools are ideal. But I think we would agree 
that when the American public quits “its pas- 
sion for child worship,” it must also quit its 
defeatist attitude. It must learn that the way 
to eradicate such evils as Mr. Collison sees in 
our schools is not to bemoan their existence 
but to lend a hand in doing something positive. 
Perhaps there would be less analysis of why 
people quit teaching if there were more analy- 
sis of why they should go into it in the first 
place. 


Kathryn A. Farrell 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDITOR: 

As a student, and in concert with many of 
my fellow students, I can make this positive 
statement: a teacher (or anybody else) is not 
given respect, he must earn it... . 
~T only hope that your article will arouse the 
public ear to the prayer heard at present only 
in student lounges: May our teachers be dedi- 
cated, educated, qualified. 





Peter Turkel 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS TO THE FORE! 
EDITOR: 


We would like to express our congratula- 
tions for your fine article in answer to the 
pamphlet, The Population Bomb (May, 1959). 

Christine Suminski 
Clare Hallagan 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DIRT IS DIRT 
EDITOR: 

“The Catholic Novelist in the U. S. A.” 
(Feb., 1959) by Stephen P. Ryan and “The 
Strategy of the Catholic Novelist” (July, 
1959) by D. J. Dooley made very interesting 
reading and renewed an old _ controversy, 
namely, the subject of morality in novels, spe- 
cifically, Catholic novels. 

I would very much like to get my own “two 
cents worth” in, if I may, on this question. 

I say, dirt is dirt no matter where you may 
find it. Whether you find it almost cleverly 
hidden in a so-called book of artistic beauty 
written by an “outstanding, great Catholic 
novelist,” dirt is dirt! Whether you find it in 
the works of Mickey Spillane (“I, the Jury,” 
ete.) or in the works of Graham Greene 
(“The End of the Affair,” etc.)—dirt is dirt! 

... If the Catholic novelist desires to choose 
rape as a subject for one of his novels to please 
the contemporary reading public who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dooley, “likes strong stuff” and to be 
shocked, let him go right ahead. However, if 
his book gives minute, intimate details of a 
rape, can it be called a CATHOLIC book? 
Can a dirty novel (in whole or in part) be a 
Catholic novel? 

The great Chesterton wrote the following 
words, and I would like to apply them to some 
of the works of some of our so-called great 
Catholic novelists: “If this is art for art’s 
sake, then let us have no art, for God’s sake.” 


Jospeh P. Laruffa 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ed.: Yet, as Newman said, is it possible to 
have a sinless literature of sinful man? The 
test is not so much the subject-matter as the 
altitude from which the writer views it. 
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“The Ugly American Catholic”? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


«é 

I, THERE AN American Catholic Literature?” was the title of a provoca- 
tive bombshell that appeared in The Saturday Review of September 5th. 
The author was Thomas Coffey, a frequent contributor to THe CATHOLIC 
Wortp. The article pointed out the lamentable lack of Catholic authors 
of stature in America. This, of course, is no new theme and it would be 
rather futile to attempt to deny the shortage of American Catholic literary 
talent. It has become almost a platitude for commencement orators at 
Catholic colleges. 

Had Mr. Coffey stayed with his theme his article would have been 
unobjectionable. But after hitting his target he went berserk and flailed 
about him with a vengeance. The subject of American Catholic culture 
in general happened to be in his path and by the time he had ended the 
article he had left the whole American Catholic Church in a state of 
rubble. Hurricane Gracie was bland in comparison with the moral indigna- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Coffey. 

The article should really have been entitled “The Ugly American Cath- 
olic.” For he says that our churches are filled with an infantile pietism, 
our people are inflexibly conservative, unconcerned about current prob- 
lems, given to Mariolatry (the unkindest cut of all), infected with anti- 
clericalism, dragooned by censors, part and parcel of a Catholic culture 
that makes human beings “Catholic before they are people.” 

I don’t really think the state of the Church in America is quite as 
bleak as all that. Its main purpose is the saving of souls and it seems to 
be doing that rather competently. There is no point in mourning a Church 
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that is so very much alive. Our 
churches are crowded, the faith of 
believers is flourishing, at times we 
are a bit too aggressive for our plur- 
alistic society but at least we are 
alive. We are spawning no heresies. 
I wish Mr. Coffey had not imputed 
Mariolatry to us. It is a dirty word, 
and while some of our popular 
Marian devotions err by excess or 
eccentricity, I know of no American 
Catholics who worship Mary as di- 
vine. 


Aranswoan CATHOLIC culture, ac- 
cording to the author, has none of 
the dash, impetus and ardor that 
must be found in a literature that 
is authentically challenging, provo- 
cative and original. By way of con- 
trast to our situation, he points to 
the cultural elan of Catholics in 
European countries. I do not want 
to derogate from the honor that is 
justly due the intellectual Catholics 
of Europe, most especially the 
giants on the French scene such as 
DeLubac, Congar, Daniélou and 
others. The long tradition of a lit- 
erary clergy in France is producing 
a golden harvest. There is an in- 
tellectual ferment too among the 
French laity that is bearing abun- 
dant fruit. But permit me to add a 
footnote to the effect that I see no 
need to make a whipping boy of the 
Church in America in order to bring 
out the glories of the French Cath- 
olic intellectuals. We might men- 
tion the fact, without pique or 
pride, that when the French abbés 
were writing in their ivory towers 
and the de-Christianized workers 
were drifting away from the 
Church, American priests kept close 
to their people with the result that 
the apostasy of the workingman 
never occurred in the United States. 

In Mr. Coffey’s article and in 


other current Catholic writings, I 
have noticed a tendency to bewail 
the American Catholic’s apparent 
lack of concern about the plight of 
the world. It is said that we are too 
detached, too unshockable, too com- 
fortable as we look into the gaping 
jaws of a mad and monstrous world. 
We are told to tremble before the 
problem of the alienated man 
“alone and afraid in a world I never 
made.” Again the French intellec- 
tual seems to be taken as the model 
for moderns. 

It seems to me however that we 
should not expect Americans to be- 
come Frenchmen overnight. It’s not 
our temper to become excited and 
we find it hard to manufacture an- 
guish. Tocqueville says: “In France 
there is more genius than common 
sense and more heroism than vir- 
tue.” In the long run the prag- 
matic, unexcitable American accom- 
plishes quite as much as the emo- 
tional Frenchman. Father Bruck- 
berger in his Image of America (Vi- 
king, 1959) shows how the violent 
French revolutionaries of 1789, pos- 
sessed by a mystique, failed to 
make as permanently successful a 
revolution as the Americans who 
made haste slowly. We Americans 
have a low boiling point and we 
cannot summon up the fury of 
moral indignation or the anguish 
of doubt that you can find among 
the Existentialists of the Left Bank 
or the soul-sick beatniks of Green- 
wich Village. 

To return to the question of 
American Catholic literature. Here 
I think Mr. Coffey is on firmer 
ground than in his discussion of the 
general state of the Church. I can- 
not altogether agree with him in his 
strictures on the lower levels of our 
literature. Our press, for instance, 
is improving rapidly and it is ex- 
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say that our articles, 
poems, novels and biographies are 
as “indigestible” as the hot dogs at 
Coney Island. For the benefit of 
frankfurter addicts, let me say that 
the best hot dogs in the world can 
be bought at Coney Island and sec- 
ondly, that an increasingly literate 
Catholic reading public finds the 
Catholic literary foodstuffs quite 
digestible, even if they are not great 
literature. 


cessive to 


0, THE MAIN topic, however, Mr. 
Coffey is dead right. We have no 
truly great American Catholic writ- 
ers. Why? Recently I put the ques- 
tion to a well-informed Anglican. 
He seemed surprised that I should 
ask the question but he did express 
the opinion that it is perfectly natu- 
ral to expect a church of immigrants 
to take time in producing a high 
quality literature. He noted that 


the Jews came here as immigrants 
but there ancestors managed to pre- 
serve an uninterrupted tradition of 


respect for learning whereas the 
Irish, equally persecuted, suffered a 
pitiful break with their ancient tra- 
dition of scholarship during the 
days of their persecution. 

We don’t have as many scholars 
as do the Jews in America, but the 
sadder fact is that we have no great 
writers among our scholars. Either 
they prefer not to write or those 
who do are unable to enflesh their 
ideas in verbal felicity. Some have 
a stiff, starchy style, others a stuffy, 
Victorian or a ponderously theo- 
logical manner of writing. It is in 
creative literature, however, that 
our lack is most painful. Where are 
the great Catholic novelists among 
us? It is too flip an answer to say 
that American Catholic literature 
suffers from the disease of propa- 
ganda. There has been propaganda 


literature of high quality. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost was propaganda, so 
too was much of Dickens. In Amer- 
ica we have had Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath (Viking), written to 
change conditions in the migrant 
camps in the 30s. Also, Koestler’s 
Thieves in the Night (Macmillan), 
Sholem Asch’s East River (Put- 
nam), Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit 
(Reynal and Hitchcock) and other 
novels aimed at rousing readers to 
action. 


—_— WE HAVE been doing too 
much soul-searching in our en- 
deavor to find out why we have no 
great writers. Maybe it would be 
more profitable if we gathered up 
our energies and made a fresh start. 
Stephen P. Ryan, in the February 
issue, (“The Catholic Novelist in 
the U.S.A.) suggested that our 
young novelists start out this time 
in a new direction. He feels that 
the line of Greene, Mauriac and 
Bernanos has been well explored 
and has seemingly run its course. 
“It is a source of amazement and 
concern to this observer that Cath- 
olicism and the Catholic way of life 
emerge in the hands of contempo- 
rary Catholic writers as almost to- 
tally grim and forbidding.” He 
pleads not for a return to the sac- 
charine slop which passed for Cath- 
olic fiction thirty years ago but to a 
positive presentation of the essen- 
tially joyful and triumphant quality 
of Catholicism. 

Waugh, Greene and Mauriac are 
truly great craftsmen and outstand- 
ing novelists but I have had the 
impression that their negative ap- 
proach, their carping, critical, de- 
structive manner are not in the 
truly Catholic vein. May it not be 
that budding young Catholic writ- 
ers who have tried to assume this 
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gloom-ridden viewpoint have been 
playing false to themselves? There 
is a dash of Jansenism in Greene 
and Mauriac and any young Cath- 
olic who tries to force himself into 
that psychology is putting on 
glasses that will never fit him. 


On THE OTHER hand, D. J. Dooley 
in the July issue (“The Strategy of 
the Catholic Novelist”) says that 
the Catholic novelist is in a painful 
dilemma. If he writes positively he 
will have no audience. To gain at- 
tention he must shock. The modern 
world does not want to hear about 
the settled belief, the quieting final- 
ity, nor about a religion that is a 
haven in a sea of trouble. He quotes 
Carl Becker as saying that “it is 
quite impossible for us to regard 
man as the child of God for whom 
the earth was created as a tempo- 
rary habitation.” In this climate of 
opinion, according to Dooley, the 
Catholic novelist must adopt the 
strategy of gaining attention by 
writing strong stuff. 

At any rate I would like to see a 
talented young Catholic start out 
in the new direction suggested by 
Mr. Ryan. Why not a positive novel 
based on the Church’s fight for so- 
cial justice, or the liturgical revival, 
or life in a seminary? 

When Gregory the Great told 
Augustine not to destroy the pagan 
temples in Britain but merely re- 
move the idols so the temples could 
be used for divine worship, he was 
expressing the Catholic spirit. A 
Catholic who writes in any other 
spirit is writing against the grain. 


What We Learned from 
Khrushchev 


Waren PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
greeted Chairman Khrushchev on 


his arrival at Andrews Air Force 
Base, he ushered in a startling new 
era in world history. As European 
commentators noted, the fate of the 
world was now under the control of 
two men who were to meet at Camp 
David to discuss ways and means 
of preserving the peace. The Presi- 
dent was to make no agreements 
without consulting his allies but 
there was no doubt about the fact 
that the mighty nations of Europe 
no longer played a major role in 
world affairs. 

Now that Khrushchev has come 
and gone, it is time to assess the 
results of his visit. The chief result 
is that the threat of war no longer 
hangs heavy over the world. The 
President announced, and Khrush- 
chev has corroborated, the good 
news that no time limit shall apply 
to future negotiations on the status 
of West Berlin. The problem of the 
fate of West Berlin still remains 
but the sharp edge of the threat of 
war over the problem has been 
blunted. 

What did Khrushchev learn from 
us on his visit? He discovered, and 
even publicized his discovery, that 
the American people are at one with 
the President in his attitude to 
Communism. Moreover, he found 
out that Labor was irreconcilably 
opposed to Communism. He re- 
ceived a much rougher reception 
from Labor leaders than from busi- 
nessmen even though it is standard 
Marxian doctrine that the lot of the 
workingman in capitalist countries 
becomes progressively worse with 
the passing of time. 

He did not learn respect for our 
way of life. He came here with a 
closed mind and all our wealth and 
prosperity made no impression. Nor 
did we expect a closed-mind Marx- 
ist to change his way of thinking. 
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What is more important however 
is what we learned from Khrush- 
chev. I regretted to see the com- 
ments in certain sections of the 
Catholic press condemning the 
President for issuing the invitation 
to the Soviet dictator. No music 
could be sweeter to Khrushchev’s 
ears than disunity among Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, the visit did prove 
beneficial in that the American peo- 
ple became aware of the character 
and mental astuteness of the Soviet 
dictator. It was the first time that 
many of them realized that we are 
not up against a vodka-drinking, 
musical comedy clown but against a 
frightfully dangerous adversary who 
is shrewd, tough, clever and abso- 
lutely convinced of the merits of 
the Communist system. We learned 
that he is a liar, not the ordinary 
garden variety of liar, but the type 
that can use a lie casually as a 
means of accomplishing his purpose. 
In hts farewell speech to the people 
of the United States, he misrepre- 
sented Communism’s history so 
charmingly that one would have 
thought the speech was a recording 
for use in Moscow schools. He lied 
so monstrously that no American 
of the age of reason could hereafter 
rely on his promises to disarm. 


W E LEARNED he was a propagand- 


ist of the first magnitude even 
though we didn’t buy his wares. 
We saw him erupt in violent out- 
bursts of temper and we trust they 
vere just make-believe. It was ri- 
diculous for an adult to go into tan- 
trums over being barred from seeing 
Disneyland. At least we hope he 
was acting. It would be a fearful 
thing if he was not. It would mean 


that his outbursts revealed a tem- 
perament that was uncontrollable. 
It is not a pleasant prospect to 
think of an impetuous dictator who 
might give the signal for war in a 
momentary burst of anger. 

We learned that this phenomenal 
salesman really believes in his pro- 
duct. He not only believes it is su- 
perior to democracy but he is dedi- 
cated to the idea that Communism 
will inevitably bury democracy. For 
that very reason, his visit was bene- 
ficial to us in that many Americans 
who were complacent about the 
Soviet threat now know we have a 
tough job on our hands. 


A worD about the behavior of the 
American people. Some European 
commentators berated Americans 
for their bad manners in heckling 
the visitor. The same commenta- 
tors said nothing when Russians 
heckled Vice President Nixon. Ac- 
tually the instances of booing or 
heckling were amazingly few. Any- 
one who knows the demonstrative- 
ness of Americans will say that 
their self-restraint on this occasion 
was remarkable. You could sense 
the hostility of the crowds but it 
was unexpressed. Their silence was 
due partly to respect for the Presi- 
dent’s wishes and partly for fear of 
an outbreak of violence and they 
breathed easier when the Butcher 
of Budapest was back home safe in 
Moscow. I remember reading of 
O’Connell’s control of the crowds 
on the Liverpool! docks but I doubt 
if there was ever a greater demon- 
stration of collective self-restraint 
than was evidenced by the cold 
silence of the New York City 
crowds. 
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Tu BIBLICAL story of Job has kept 
its hold upon readers of every age 
because the problem it raises is ever 
with us, and the language is so mag- 


nificent. Mr. Archibald MacLeish 
took a risk in attempting to improve 
upon the story in a modern drama; 
he also took a risk in changing the 
conclusion of the story. Of the two 
risks the second might seem to be 
the lesser, for no one, I think, 
would say that the problem of evil 
had been disposed of when God an- 
swered Job out of the whirlwind. 
The interest of Job lies in its be- 
ing the first great cry of man to God 
out of the depth of his suffering. 
Why does man suffer so much? And 
why do the wicked prosper and the 
good meet with calamities that 


WRONG 
ANSWER 
TO THE 
PROBLEM 
OF EVIL 


by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


MacLeish has read into the 
story of Job something 
that is not there. 


bring their gray hairs down with 
sorrow to the grave? 

In the Book of Job the emphasis 
is on the fidelity of Job. Satan chal- 
lenges God, saying that Job is good 
only because he is blest with so 
much material prosperity. Take 
that away, put the man to the test, 
and it will be seen how fairweather 
his virtue is. So, every kind of dis- 
aster is allowed to happen to Job, 
and three comforters do their best 
to tell him that he must be a very 
sinful man. Job is deeply hurt, but 
protests both his innocence and his 
faithfulness. Then at the end God 
speaks and with the utmost gran- 
deur, but he never gives a direct 
answer to the problem. He points 
to His Creation, and Job is so over- 
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come by his temerity in daring to 
question God, that he withdraws all 
his plaints. He is, however, vindi- 
cated, and is given back more than 
had been taken from him. 

With such a theme MacLeish had 
an opportunity to modernize Job’s 
answer and to give a better ending. 
The subject is of its nature dra- 
matic, and to judge from the length 
of the run of the play, MacLeish has 
made full use of the drama in the 
story. What he has written has 
proved to be good theater, despite 
the fact that he has complicated 
matters by introducing two figures, 
who are half-clowns and half Greek 
chorus, and has turned the three 
comforters into representatives of 
differing modern ideologies. The 
play, then, must be judged a suc- 
cess as a drama. MacLeish, how- 
ever, is more concerned with the 
theme of the play and with his own 
answer to the problem. How far has 
he succeeded in this? 


Busces TRYING to answer this 
question, a prior question must be 
asked. Is it possible to give an an- 
swer to the problem of evil of the 
kind desired by MacLeish? I have 
already pointed out that the bible 
story ends inconclusively, and it 
may well be that the ending is 
meant to serve as a warning to 
those who presume to bring God 
into court. They may not be cap- 
able of appreciating divine acts. The 
point of the last chapters of Job is 
that man is unfit, as a creature and 
as imperfect in mind and will, to 
comprehend the workings of Provi- 
dence. Let him be still and adore. 

The true religious attitude, one 
based on a proper knowledge of 
what we are and what God must be, 
is given to us by Job. At the end 
he realizes that he has “spoken in- 


Archibald MacLeish has attempted to 
modernize the story of Job in his J.B. It 
is good drama but bad Scripture for the 
biblical writer did not make the victory 
of Job a human triumph. Father D’Arcy is 
one of the most eminent of Catholic phi- 
losophers and is author of The Meeting of 
Love and Knowledge, The Mind and Heart 
of Love. The Nature of Belief and many 
other volumes. 





” 


considerately,” and “about things 
that above measure exceeded my 
knowledge.” This does not mean 
that the question is necessarily 
closed, nor does it imply any obse- 
quiousness. It is just that truth and 
humility are aspects of one and the 
same thing. Once this is admitted, 
it may be possible to discover, not 
so much a full answer, as a comfort- 
ing assurance that suffering is not 
meaningless. 

It would seem that Job was writ- 
ten when the Jewish belief in im- 
mortality was still very dim. Hence 
being good and having prosperity in 
this life, and in this life alone, were 
thought of as inseparable. We can 
now see that the fact of immortality 
is bound to change completely the 
terms of the discussion, for we are 
able to say with St. Paul that the 
sufferings of this life are of no im- 
portance compared with the joys 
and the reward which are to come. 
Moreover, for a Christian the Cross, 
with the figure of the Son of God 
nailed to it, takes away the sting of 
suffering. 


Ru THE SOLUTION which MacLeish 
offers, no reference is made to im- 


mortality nor to the Christian 
Cross. In ignoring the first he is 
preparing for inevitable defeat. 
In the play itself there are such 
vivid descriptions of meaningless 
pain and horror that no temporal 
answer could possibly satisfy. Not 
only does MacLeish refuse to avail 
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himself of immortality or seek any 
help from theism or Christianity, 
he seems to be scoffing at such types 
of answers in many passages. His 
two figures, Mr. Zuss and Nickles, 
are caricatures of God and Satan in 
Job. Zeus is the Greek name for a 
principal god, and Old Nick is a 
clownish name for the devil. Nickles 
has scorn in his voice and words 
when he refers to the words of Mr. 
Zuss, or God, and the fact that Mr. 
Zuss is portrayed as a windbag, an 
old actor who likes hearing his own 
voice, and that there are clothes 
lying about “that have the look of 
vestments of many churches and 
times,” show what a harsh view 
MacLeish takes of God’s represen- 
tatives and mouthpieces. He does 
not believe that theologians can 
have any regard for what he makes 
out to be the most human feature 
in the story of Job. 


Tu three comforters are also 
used to bring in false solutions to 
this problem of evil, and they too 
are dismissed summarily and with 
dislike. 

Bildad explains that God is his- 
tory and that suffering does not 
matter on the way to the perfect 
society. “Guilt is a sociological ac- 
cident.” This will never do, and so 
Eliphaz proposes that science and 
psychology will put everything 
right. When J.B. will have none of 
this either, he is taken to task by 
Zophar, the extreme reforming 
Christian, who says that Man’s 
heart is evil,” and that all mankind 
has been corrupted by the Fall. 
Against this kind of comfort J.B. 
reacts violently: 


Yours is the cruellest comnipet of them 
all. L 
Making the Creator of the Universe 


The Miscreator of mankind— 
A party to the crime he punishes... . 


Mr. MacLeish, to judge from his 
name, has Scottish blood and per- 
haps a tradition of Calvinism in his 
bones. That may be the reason 
why he chooses what he thinks to 
be Calvinist doctrine and rejects it 
so passionately. As he states it, it 
is indeed monstrous, but a form of 
belief which has held sway over so 
many fine and extremely intelligent 
people cannot be without its appeal 
—and it is this appeal which Mac- 
Leish misses. His blindness here 
has far consequences, for he misses 
something at the heart of religion. 
A writer like Karl Barth shows us 
the truly spiritual strength of Cal- 
vinism, when he insists that God’s 
thoughts are not as our thoughts 
and that God’s ways are unsearch- 
able. This sense of the infinite ma- 
jesty of God and our nothingness 
in comparison is the beginning of 
wisdom, and unfortunately Mac- 
Leish does not seem to have the 
glimmering of an idea of this. It is 
there in Newman, giving such 
weight and depth to his sermons; 
it is above all in Job, and it makes 
J.B. look trivial beside its proto- 
type. 

The answer MacLeish gives is 
one, which, as he thinks, is human 
and satisfying. It is given at the 
end in a few sentences. J.B. asks 
his wife, Sarah, why she left him. 
She answers: 


I loved you. 

I couldn’t help you any more. 

You wanted justice and there was none— 
Only love. 


To this J.B. replies: “God does not 
love, He is.” Then comes the final 
message of the play, which is de- 
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veloped until the curtain drops: 
But we do. That’s the wonder.” 
And so they have to “Blow on the 
coal of the heart.” 


lhe candles in churches are out. 
Ihe lights have gone out in the sky! 
on the coal of the heart 


And we'll see by and by... . 


Blow 


Ma. MAcLEIsSH appears to mean 
that it is useless to call upon divine 
justice or love, but there remains 
human love, and that is enough. 
That this is what he means is con- 
firmed by what he has written in 
Theatre Arts for April, 1959. He 
there says that he was excited and 
haunted by a point in the story of 
Job. It was this: despite all that 
had happened to Job, despite the 
fact that God had given him “no 
explanation for his previous suffer- 
ings, which, by God’s own witness, 


were undeserved,” Job accepts to 


start life again. “He accepts the 
chance to take up his life again— 
risk his heart again, his hopes 
again. That is as pure and 
naked an affirmation of the funda- 
mental human being — the funda- 
mental human belief in life in spite 
of life, the fundamental love of life 
as life and in spite of all the miser- 
ies of life—as I have ever found.” 
The theologians have never no- 
ticed this, this notion that the 
Book of Job is a human triumph. 
Here is a message to all who like 
MacLeish himself, have lost the be- 
liefs of their ancestors. They can 
pick up their lives again “after all 
these vast disasters and go on—go 
on as men.” 

Not only the theologians have 
missed this point which MacLeish 
makes, but also Job and the writer 
of Job as well. MacLeish has read 


into the story what is not there. 
That would not matter much if the 
point he makes were valid and im- 
portant. But, in fact, as already in- 
dicated, he is scandalized at God’s 
answer and at the willingness of 
Job to accept this answer and to 
take up life again on the old terms. 
He thinks that Job’s acceptance, 
except on his interpretation of it, 
is foolish and craven. 


’ 

1 HE WRITER of Job thought other- 
wise, and he makes some of us see 
why Job was content. Job recog- 
nized that his poor finite judgments 
were at fault; he saw, too, that suf- 
fering does not necessarily mean 
that sin has preceded it, that God 
is punishing an offense against him. 
Spiritual writers, the Psalmist, the 
saints, great preachers like New- 
man, make it clear that our own 
judgments about ourselves can be 
desperately at fault. We all tend to 
be as the Pharisee, whereas God’s 
truth will reveal us to be as the 
Publican. (There is a touch of the 
Chadband in the talk of J.B. in 
Act. 1.) Job at the end has the 
immense relief of hearing God de- 
clare that he was innocent all the 
time, and all is well now because 
God is on his side and Satan has 
not the last word. This brings with 
it a lightening of the heart—for our 
distress at evil has a cosmic ele- 
ment, and we want to know that 
the Lord of Justice and Goodness 
is truly Master in the world and 
has trodden under His heel the 
Power of Darkness. Christians can 
go further, and see in immortality 
and in the Cross the triumph of 
love. 

MacLeish rejects this in that 
crucial sentence of the play: “He 
does not love. He is. But we do. 
That’s the wonder.” Of possible an- 
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swers to the problem of evil, be- 
tween reliance on God or reliance 
on man, he chooses the Barabbas 
whe loves. I pay MacLeish the com- 
pliment of calling his choice an an- 
swer, though I confess that I fail to 
see that it is an answer at all. The 
modern analyst would class it 
among what he calls “emotional 
noises”; but perhaps it would be 
nearer to the mark to put it in the 
same category as Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s rhetorical stand for freedom 
in a world in which his analysis of 
mind has left neither God nor soul 
nor freedom. 


Tue JINGLE, “we must blow on the 
coal of the heart .. . and we'll see 
by and by .. .” may soothe an audi- 
ence at a play, but it holds out no 
hope for the future, nor does it af- 
fect the past nor the present. It 
could have brought no relief to the 
victims or survivors of Hiroshima 


or those who suffered in or by the 
gas chambers of Auschwitz. It 
could never stir anyone to write as 
St. Augustine wrote of the Holy 
Innocents slain by Herod: “The 
love of the vile Herod could never 
have crowned these dear ones as 
hath his hatred. . . . He that 
maketh an end to this present life 
gave to them at its very gates that 
everlasting happiness which we 
hope for at its close.” 

The problem of evil cannot be 
solved within us; help and grace 
must come from outside; from a 
God, who can vindicate the right, 
apportion praise and blame, and 
promise that “the tears shall be 
wiped from our eyes.” It is not we 
who love so much as God who is 
loving in us, and it is because God 
is who He is that we know evil can 
be defeated and a rational and lov- 
ing answer be given to the most 
grievous of probiems. 


y Humming Bird 


BY MARY KENNEDY 


I DO not see the humming bird 

that once whirred in the tangle of cedar 

and woodbine and peach, 

thrusting curved bill into the fragrant tubelets. 
Shining green it was, 

color of mermaid scales, 

its crimson throat a darting blossom. 

It could stand still in air gathering honey. 
Small copter, it could fly backward and forward. 
It did not mind my being near 

but added an extra circle and swoop 

to its erratic flight to astonish me. 


Where can it be? 


Such a little thing 


to leave so much emptiness. 





, Liberal-Conservative 


Liberals and conservatives, now locked in 
combat, might do well to pause for a calm 
look at their eighteenth - century sires, 
Rousseau and Burke. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau ay 


by Francis E. McMahon 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUMEN WINTER 


I, WOULD BE a brave, even fool- 
hardy, man who would attempt to 
define with logical precision a “lib- 
eral” or a “conservative.” No care- 
fully wrought definitions could em- 
brace all the varieties of belief af- 
fixed to these terms. Ever since the 
terms gained currency several gen- 
erations ago, moreover, their con- 
tent has more or less altered under 
the pressures of history. Many 
nineteenth-century liberals would 
be aghast for example at the warm 
support for the “welfare state” 
shown by the more recent expon- 
ents of the liberal creed. Similarly, 
a conservative of the days of Presi- 
dent William McKinley would be 
shocked at much of “modern Re- 
publicanism.” 

Is President Eisenhower a liberal 
or a conservative? In the eyes of 
the more passionate followers of the 


Edmund Burke 
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late Senator Robert A. Taft, the 
President has ingloriously suc- 
cumbed to the “virus” of liberalism. 
But from the viewpoint of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
“Eisenhower Republicanism” is a 
euphemism for rule by Big Busi- 
ness. Such are some of the pitfalls 
facing anyone who tries to fathom 
the meaning of liberalism and con- 
servatism. 

At the same time there are both 
publications and personalities 
whose characters are not hard to 
identify. The New Republic is 
clearly liberal in tone as are also the 
Nation and the Progressive. Con- 
versely, the National Review takes 
pride in calling itself conservative. 
Among newspaper columnists, a 
George E. Sokolsky or a Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. are obviously in the con- 
servative camp, just as a Max Ler- 
ner or a Marquis Childs are en- 
listed in the ranks of the liberals. 
These are the “hard core” in- 
stances which have a clearly de- 
fined place in the spectrum of po- 
litical life. But to the right and 
left of them on the spectrum—the 
analogy from physics may be help- 
ful—there are movements, organi- 
zations, reviews and personalities 
whose conservatism — or liberal- 
ism—is more or less diluted or 
more or less concentrated. At the 
extreme of the liberal end of the 
spectrum lies Communism; at the 
conservative extreme lies Fascism. 
But extremes can be distortions. 

“If you follow a thing from its 
beginnings, you will understand it 
best,” said Aristotle. The rise and 
development of the two movements 
cannot of course be covered ade- 
quately in a sho article. But a few 
things about their origins should be 
known. Both movements came into 
being in the eighteenth century. 


It would be fatuous to attempt to define 
“liberal” and “conservative.” We can how- 
ever clarify our concepts of these two 
ideologies by examining the thinking of 
contemporary liberal and conservative pub- 
lications and personalities. Then by tracing 
the two streams back to their fountainheads, 
Rousseau and Burke respectively, we can 
see that each ideology took hold of a par- 
tial truth. Francis E. McMahon, Ph.D., is 
the former president of The American 
Catholic Philosophical Association and au- 
thor of A Catholic Looks At the World. 





Liberalism sprung out of the En- 
lightenment, or the Age of Reason. 
It rested upon an intense faith in 
the positive sciences and in the nec- 
essary progress of mankind toward 
a better life. By applying reason 
and by disregarding authority, the 
liberals asserted, a new and 
perfect society could be rapidly as- 
sured. Although theoretically pro- 
fessing religious tolerance, the lib- 
eral of the period had no sympathy 
for supernatural religion and 
showed a marked hostility toward 
the Catholic Faith. The State in 
his eyes was at best a necessary 
evil; the shackles which it had 
placed upon social and economic 
life must be removed. Full play 
should be given to the spontaneity 
of individual endeavor. A mysteri- 
ous force (sometimes identified 
with Nature) would so harmonize 
individual activities that automati- 
cally the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number would be secured. 


‘Ten WAS ONE element missing in 
the liberal dream however. The em- 


phasis upon cold reason could 
hardly stir to full measure the blood 
of men. The missing element was 
to be supplied by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Rousseau stressed the 
natural goodness of men, and the 
major role that passion and senti- 
ment play in human life. If man 
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was completely good, why should 
he not give way to his primordial 
instincts? Rousseau’s dynamic ele- 
ment provided the major spark for 
the French Revolution. And the 
Revolution appeared to be the an- 
swer to the liberal’s hopes and 
strivings. 

But to a man like Edmund 
Burke, the great parliamentarian of 
eighteenth-century England, the 
Revolution was an appalling night- 
mare, and the ideas behind it 
threatened the foundations of civil- 
ized society. Burke was the founder 
of modern conservatism. His at- 
tack upon the Enlightenment was 
thorough-going. For Burke, the 
sustaining force of civilization was 
not abstract reason, but rather cus- 
tom and tradition. Man was not 
naturally good; he was a creature 
that would quickly run amuck un- 
less restrained by age-old religious 
and political institutions. Though 
not opposed to gradual and orderly 
change, Burke had a horror of the 
blue-print mentality—the mental- 
ity that would refashion society 
from top to bottom according to ab- 
stract schemes. 

He repudiated the liberal concept 
of natural law. The liberals be- 
lieved this law could be discovered 
by pure reason. Burke declared 
that natural law and natural rights 
were derived only from civilized 
traditions. He had little faith in 
abstract philosophy, and he shared 
with his opponents a complete in- 
nocence of metaphysical specula- 
tion. The Age of Reason was not 
an age of metaphysics. 

The clash of the two ideologies 
was to become one of the major his- 
torical events in the succeeding 
generations, not only in the Old 
World but also in the New. Liberal- 
ism for a period would be in the 


ascendency, then conservatism, 
with the process repeating itself. 
And the original positions of the 
two schools were corroded or trans- 
formed under the pressures of the 
times. A present-day liberal does 
not agree with Thomas Jefferson— 
the foremost American liberal of his 
period—that government should be 
reduced to a minimum, and a pres- 
ent-day conservative rejects Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s insistence that 
political power should be both 
strong and centralized. 


‘Tus CONSERVATIVE spirit, tempered 
by a sizable dose of liberalism, dom- 
inated the American scene during 
the early decades. The early con- 
servatives— men of the stamp of 
Washington, Adams and Hamilton 
— were men of high vision and 
noble dedication. They were men 
of stature who built for the future 
on the basis of the past. From the 
liberal point of view they had of 
course their limitations. None of 
these men were “democrats” in the 
current meaning of the term. Ham- 
ilton expressly distinguished be- 
tween “the many and the few,” and 
believed that “the few” had a God- 
given right to exercise paternal rule 
over “the many.” It is a belief that 
is very congenial even to the con- 
servative of today. The Southern 
conservatives wholly subscribe to 
the dogma. 

Conservatism of a_ particularly 
grim character triumphed after the 
Civil War. It was the era of laissez 
faire combined with social Darwin- 
ism (the survival of the fittest), of 
the “robber barons,” of the steel 
magnates, the railroad builders, 
and the shrewd oil operators. These 
men accomplished, to be sure, spec- 
tacular things. They opened up the 
resources of a great country. But a 
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terrific price was paid in the sweat, 
toil, and misery of exploited mil- 
lions. These millions looked in vain 
to government for help. The domi- 
nant interests lacked all high vi- 
sion. They were concerned only 
with the pursuit of wealth and eco- 
nomic power. The spirit of material- 
ism had completely triumphed. 

The reign of plutocratic conserva- 
tism was shaken by the limited 
reforms of Theodore Roosevelt and 
of Woodrow Wilson, but it was not 
until 1933 that it was toppled from 
power. Liberalism for the next 
twenty years was to make a major 
impact upon American life, though 
not without violent opposition from 
the representatives of the old order. 
The triumphant liberals were in 
many profound respects different 
from their eighteenth-century for- 
bears. The conservatives’ laissez- 
faire economy, for one thing, was 
completely discredited in their eyes. 
It had proved unable to ensure a 
sound social and economic order. 

The twentieth - century liberal 
had also largely lost the philosophi- 
cal certitudes of the Age of Reason. 
He no longer believed in natural 
law. He had acquired a deep skepti- 
cism about the foundation of moral 
values. He still clung, however, to 
positive science as a major agency 
in human betterment. And he had 
profound feelings about human 
dignity and human liberty — feel- 
ings, not rational convictions. Mod- 
ern liberalism, in a word, had be- 
come a mixture of sentimental 
humanitarianism and scientific nat- 
uralism. 


Te EMOTIONAL drive of this hu- 
manitarianism, however, succeeded 
in effecting profound changes upon 
the American scene. The lot of the 
humbler people was bettered, and 


into the economy as a whole were 
incorporated devices to check the 
momentum of depressions. On the 
international scene the liberal 
sought to alert the nation against 
the menace of Fascism and Nazism. 
While the conservatives slept, or 
even opposed measures to meet the 
menace, the liberal mounted the 
barricades. He made a less inspir- 
ing figure against the later threat 
of Communism. Some liberals em- 
braced Communism, as for example 
Alger Hiss. Others, like Henry A. 
Wallace, became dupes of the Reds. 
A larger number were simply un- 
prepared for the Communist chal- 
lenge, as if they had exhausted 
themselves in fighting the Nazis. 
As a result, the cause of liberalism 
suffered much discredit. 

But the positive achievements of 
the liberals have been enduring. 
Most of the reforms they promoted 
have become part of the warp and 
woof of American society. And 
these reforms, like social security 
and labor legislation, were by no 
means destructive of the American 
ethos. On the contrary, they were 
the minimum demands for the sur- 
vival of America as a free and pros- 
perous people. 

The gaping holes in the liberal 
ideology however called for correc- 
tives. The liberals were almost 
bankrupt spiritually and _philo- 
sophically. Their sentimental hu- 
manitarianism — divorced from its 
historic Christian inspiration — 
rested upon a fragile- foundation of 
emotion. Their lack of adequate 
awareness of the Communist threat, 
moreover, aroused the fear that 
they were ill-equipped to lead the 
free world against the totalitarian- 
ism of the left. Even the vigorous 
response of the Truman administra- 
tion did not dispel all suspicion. 
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The conservatives were now to have 
their opportunity to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times. Could they 
demonstrate their ability to defend 
the bulwarks of freedom both at 
home and abroad? A survey of the 
views of some of the leaders of the 
new conservatism should help 
provide an answer. 


Tu KEY FIGURE IN the revival of 
conservatism in academic circles 
has been Russell Kirk, author of 
The Conservative Mind (Regnery, 
1953), and other works, and found- 
er of a quarterly review, The Mod- 
ern Age. Kirk has made valuable 
contributions to the history of con- 
servatism, and has offered some 
penetrating criticism of liberalism. 
He is foursquare in the tradition of 
Edmund Burke. He has vigorously 
assailed the “social planners,” the 
abstract theorists of “natural 


rights,” and the “metaphysical” vi- 


sionaries who are blind to the im- 
portance of social customs and 
habits. Rather than appeal to an 
all-powerful state for the solution 
of our problems, he urges that every 
effort be made to strengthen the 
church, the family, local govern- 
ment and professional bodies. He is 
opposed to social security programs 
and to nation-wide unions. He is 
skeptical about international or- 
ganizations and has characterized 
the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights as a “fantastic docu- 
ment.” With all of Kirk’s good 
points, it is to be feared that he is 
attempting the impossible task of 
trying to drag the world back to 
the times of Edmund Burke. 
Another prominent conservative, 
William Henry Chamberlin, is a 
convert to the cause. Formerly a 
fellow-traveler, his recent work, 
The Evolution of a Conservative 


(Regnery, 1959), recounts his prog- 
ress from a leftist to a rightist. He 
is a vigorous defender of laissez- 
faire economy, right-to-work laws 
and property rights. He is opposed 
to the United Nations, the Supreme 
Court’s decision on school integra- 
tion, abstract art, modern music 
and the income tax. He denounces 
the “coddling” of juvenile delin- 
quents by “sentimental social work- 
ers” and “pompous psychiatrists.” 
“T am,” declares Mr. Chamberlin, 
“by historical and cultural prefer- 
ence, definitely a man of the nine- 
teenth century.” No one will dis- 
pute this. But is this program meet- 
ing the challenge of the twentieth 
century? 


Assone THE younger conservatives, 
none has been more forthright than 
William F. Buckley, Jr. He is the 
resplendent St. George doing battle 
with the dragon of liberalism. His 
book, God and Man at Yale, was 
an attack upon the secularism and 
economic liberalism taught on the 
campus of his alma mater. He is 
presently the editor of the National 
Review, a periodical whose pages 
bristle with attacks upon the liber- 
als. He co-authored McCarthy and 
His Enemies (Regnery, 1954), with 
L. Brent Bozell, a work in defense 
of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Buckley and his colleagues 
are staunchly anti-Communistic 
but it is an anti-Communism of a 
peculiar sort: contemptous of 
world-wide democratic ideals, hos- 
tile to foreign aid programs of a 
non-military character, and indul- 
gent toward rightist dictators who 
wave an anti-Red banner. Buckley 
is one of the more prominent Cath- 
olics in the conservative camp. 
Catholic critics have pointed out 
that his economic ideas clash with 
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the encyclicals of Leo XIII or Pius 
XI on the reform of the social or- 
der. Perhaps the major defect in 
Yale’s teaching was its neglect to 
provide men of the talent and reli- 
gious background of Buckley with 
some understanding of the Church’s 
doctrine on economic life. He had a 
right to that knowledge at Yale; 
he was deprived of it. 

But not all conservatism is as 
bleak and reactionary as one might 
be led to think from this rapid sur- 
vey. A different sort of defender 
of the cause is Clinton Rossiter. 
His book, Conservatism in Amer- 
ica (Knopf, 1956), is one of the 
most impressive defenses of the 
movement that has appeared in re- 
cent years. Rossiter argues for a 
conservatism which takes the 
present world into account realisti- 
cally. He favors reforms, so long 
as they do no violence to traditional 
principles. He accepts such devel- 
opments as labor unions and social 
security and has a genuinely inter- 
national outlook. His position prob- 
ably is too advanced for most fol- 
lowers of the conservative creed. 
It does represent however an en- 
lightened attempt to come to grips 
with actuality. Rossiter can rightly 
be called a liberal conservative. 


On THE opposite side of the fence 
can be found a number of conserva- 


tive liberals. Outstanding is Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, eminent Prot- 
estant theologian, one of the found- 
ers of Americans for Democratic 
Action and a leading figure for 
many decades in social reform. Dr. 
Niebuhr is no blind optimist about 
human nature (quite the contrary) 
and he rejects the doctrine of auto- 
matic progress. He has criticized 
the positivistic biases of political 
and social scientists; man’s hope for 


salvation, he maintains, is not to be 
found in the empirical sciences. 
Although favoring international co- 
operation, he has censured the mis- 
placed idealism of the world-gov- 
ernment advocates. There is little 
separating Niebuhr from Rossiter, 
except some detailed theological 
points. 


Aston leading figure in Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action is Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr. His work, 
The Vital Center (Houghton, 
1949), demonstrates that for the 
most part he is a moderate liberal. 
Unequivocally anti-Communist and 
“anti-statist,” the Harvard profes- 
sor nevertheless believes that the 
State has a limited responsibility 
for promoting social and economic 
reform. It should not attempt to 
make all the economic decisions it- 
self, but it should establish the con- 
ditions for the decisions. He shares 
with Niebuhr, by whom he has most 
likely been influenced, a restrained 
pessimism about human nature. 
The discoveries of Freud, he as- 
serts, have made the liberal aware 
of the dark, slumbering forces of 
the will. The rise of Hitler and 
Stalin has revealed the destructive 
impulses in the human psyche, “im- 
pulses for which the liberal intel- 
lectual had left no room in his phil- 
osophy.” Schlesinger exhibits the 
scars of historical liberalism how- 
ever by his insensibility to the great 
theological and philosophical tradi- 
tions of the Western world. He has 
yet to assimilate fully those tradi- 
tions. 


and liberals will 
continue to be locked in conflict for 
the foreseeable future. Progress 
would be made if both sides realized 
that each has taken hold of a par- 
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tial truth. But even if the issues 
between the two ideologies were re- 
solved, there would still be lacking 
some vital elements for an inte- 
grated philosophy of life. For both 
conservatism and liberalism were 
sired by an eighteenth century 
which had lost sight of some of the 
precious ingredients of civilization. 
Burke may have emphasized the 
role of religion, but he was com- 
pletely blind to a rational philoso- 
phy of Christian character. In this 


content with the minor truths to be 
gathered from the sciences. He es- 
chewed all speculation that took 
one to the heart of being. 

It is the merit of Christian hu- 
manism—such as expounded for ex- 
ample in the works of Jacques 
Maritain—that it not only offers a 
synthesis of the valid insights of the 
liberal and the conservative, but 
that is transcends the creeds of 
both in basing its vision upon a 
Christian metaphysics meticulously 


respect he was a twin brother to the 


fashioned in the environment of 
liberal of his time. The latter was 


religious faith. 
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BY FRANCES BROWN 


M Y Lord, He hung upon a tree, 
And down His blood ran red. 

The nails were in His hands and feet, 
And thorns were on His head. 

My Lord, He sorrowed sore a space 
Before they called Him dead. 


My Lord, He walked away from death, 
Out of the dark and cold. 

His face shined with a golden light, 
And His step was strong and bold, 
And all His clothes were shining white 
And His crown was a crown of gold. 


And year on year, for sorrow’s sake 
’Twixt summer and the snow, 

The red leaves drop as bright as blood 
Down to the ground below, 

And every golden tree recalls 

His crown of long ago. 
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Africa— 


Birth of a 
Great 


Black 
Church 


by John J. Considine, M.M. 





How MANY TIMES in history do we 
find record of 22,000,000 new 
Christians entering the portals of 
the Church on a given continent 
within half a century? It probably 
has never happened before. Multi- 
tudes who a half century previously 
were tribal folk lost in the vast ex- 
panses of savannah and jungle and 
unexplored river valley have suc- 
ceeded in providing a Christian so- 
ciety so vital that they have ac- 
quired their own religious leaders to 
a total of thirty native bishops, 
some 2,000 native clergy and 5,000 
native sisters. This is the exciting 
news out of Africa. 

Foreign missionaries are still very 


The love of Christ that sleeps in 
the African soul is awakening 
amid the tumults of vast revolu- 
tionary movements on the Dark 
Continent. 


much a reality in Africa—some 28,- 
000 priests, brothers and sisters— 
and they will continue to be needed 
for generations to meet the grave 
staff shortages for the fast-growing 
Catholic population. The major 
phenomenon in Africa today, how- 
ever, is the rapid and substantial 
growth of a “black African” Chris- 
tian society, Christian culture and 
Christian life. A mental image of 
sheep-like African flocks passively 
led about in utter dependence by 
white pastors from abroad is fast 
becoming outdated. This is due in 
great part to the dynamic tactics of 
many white missionary pioneers 
who, while government and busi- 
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ness were still consumed with the 
colonial concept, were already fol- 
lowing the urging of Rome to make 
their new Christians self-maintain- 
ing through carefully trained Afri- 
can clergy, religious teachers and 
lay leaders. 


A THE DAWN of the twentieth cen- 
tury Catholics in Africa totalled 
one million, including a substantial 
white Catholic sector in French 
North Africa and smaller groups in 
South Africa and along the eastern 
and western coasts. Today Africa’s 
Catholics gross over 24,000,000 of 
whom roughly two millions are 
whites or non-Negro Africans of an- 
cient Uniate Christian churches, 
living along the Mediterranean lit- 
toral. Thus there are probably 22,- 
000,000 Catholic Negroes in Africa. 
Protestants of the continent total 
12,000,000 and Orthodox Christians 
or Dissidents (the principal block 
in Ethiopia) total 8,000,000. The 
entire Christian sector in Africa 
thus comes to 44,000,000 in a total 
population of 224,000,000. Chris- 
tians, therefore, represent approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the continent. 
Moslems are estimated at 90,000,- 
000 while the remaining population 
comprises a sector of animists very 
near to the Moslem group in num- 
ber. 

Not all Catholic missionaries dur- 
ing the past half century have pos- 
sessed the prophetic vision that en- 
abled some to foresee the day when 
the masses of Africa would no 
longer accept their lowly traditional 
roles of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. Not all grasped the basic 
principle of Christianity that every 
race and people is viewed confi- 
dently by the Church as possessing 
the capacity to build a Christian so- 
ciety that is self-governing, self- 


Newspaper headlines tell of the vast so- 
cial and economic changes in Africa but 
Father John J. Considine of Maryknoll says 
that the most exciting news is that Catholi- 
cism is flourishing on the Dark Continent 
and that African Catholics are in the van- 
guard of progressive reforms. 





maintaining and self-propagating. 

Nevertheless, long before most 
political powers thought of granting 
civil rights to Africans, a few far- 
sighted leaders in the Church, were 
planning native religious forces for 
the continent. Outstanding among 
these leaders was Archbishop 
Streicher of the White Fathers who, 
as a young priest in 1893, opened a 
preparatory seminary in Uganda. 
Twenty years later, in 1913, after 
having weeded out some 280 candi- 
dates who failed to develop as re- 
quired, Archbishop Streicher or- 
dained his first two priests. 


Awsonmn MAN of remarkable vi- 
sion was watching Africa from 
Rome. He was Cardinal Van Ros- 
sum, a Hollander, who was Prefect 
of the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda. In 1927, a year after Pope 
Pius XI consecrated the first six 
native-born bishops in modern 
China, His Eminence sent to Arch- 
bishop Streicher a request to select 
one of his African priests for the 
episcopacy. The Archbishop, de- 
lighted though he was at the pros- 
pect, counseled a delay. Again in 
the early 1930’s His Eminence re- 
quested a name and again the Arch- 
bishop hesitated. The historic step 
was finally taken in 1939 under 
Pope Pius XII when Father Joseph 
Kiwanuka, a seminary professor in 
Uganda with Roman training, was 
named bishop and consecrated in 
Rome by His Holiness with Arch- 
bishop Streicher a co-consecrator. 
This was the first native bishop of 
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Africa south of the Sahara and the 
beginning of a notable line which 
now has representatives in each re- 
gion of the continent. The people 
of Uganda, who produced this first 
bishop, are regarded as one of the 
naturally superior societies of the 
African continent. 

Across Central Africa in what 
was long called French Equatorial 
Africa, a much more dramatic event 
in the development of the African 
Church took place. Bishop Prosper 
Augouard of the Holy Ghost Fa- 
thers is one of the legendary figures 
of African mission annals. He 
reached the French Congo in 1878 
bursting with energy, suffused with 
an enthusiasm and a courage that 
conquered all obstacles in an area 
of African society that was as 
notorious for its grim atrocities as 
any section of the continent. Can- 
nibalism was prevalent and the 
Bishop, a man of delightful humor, 
popularized himself in France with 
the titles of Bishop of the Canni- 
bals and Beefstew of the Bonjos. 


| THIS REGION woman’s estate was 
extremely low; her role was that of 
a beast of burden. At the turn of 
the century Bishop Augouard dar- 
ingly brought in a group of mission- 
ary sisters from France and the ef- 
fect was magical. Women for the 
first time saw individuals of their 
sex possessed of dignity, respected 
for their sanctity, loved for the 
good they did for those about them. 

One day on a jungle pathway a 
young woman convert named Maria 
stopped the Bishop and with 
breath-taking ingenuousness ask- 
ed, “Padre, why can’t a black per- 
son love God and serve her people 
in the same way a white person 
does? Why cannot a person such as 
I give herself completely to God 


the way these white sisters do?” 
This remarkable incident led 
shortly to the foundation of the first 
African community of sisters in this 
section of the continent. But Maria 
proved a prophet before her time; 
she was able to serve only as a lay 
helper to the European sisters and 
in her charity toward her own, be- 
came a victim of the deadly sleep- 
ing sickness. Before the disease 
advanced too far, Bishop Augouard 
had her carried into the convent 
chapel to pronounce her religious 
vows as Sister Peter Claver. Maria 
proved the perfect victim. Those 
about her marveled at her beautiful 
spirituality and poetic grace of ex- 
pression as she accepted her role of 
holocaust for her people. 


| # Ucanna In 1908 Bishop 
Streicher founded the first commu- 
nity of African sisters, “the Banna- 
bikira.” In 1958 this highly suc- 
cessful foundation, with an African 
Mother General, had 467 members 
engaged principally in education. 

For all who know the natural 
propensity of the Negro toward the 
spiritual, it will not be surprising 
to hear that already in Africa there 
are more than 40 houses of contem- 
plation—of these, a dozen are foun- 
dations belonging to communities 
of men. 

The Trappists possess five mon- 
asteries in Africa, their latest a 
foundation at Bela Vista, Angola. 
Their practice is to launch an es- 
tablishment with European monks 
and then to build up their ranks 
with African candidates. For in- 
stance, at their monastery of Kivu 
in the Belgian Congo, a subject 
whom I knew personally in Ruanda 
when he was the Assistant General 
of the Brothers of St. Joseph (an 
African community called the Ba- 
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yozefiti) has made his perpetual 
profession as Brother John Bosco 
of the Trappists. I recall a long 
truck ride we made _ together 
through the Congo jungle and the 
deep impression he left upon me by 
his wise views and spiritual vigor. 
The Benedictine monks of the cele- 
brated monastery of Maredsous in 
Belgium have opened a monastery 
in Ruanda. 

The Carmelite nuns have more 
than a dozen houses in Africa. 
Three of these are in the Congo. 
The third to be opened (in Zaza) 
is entirely Congolese in personnel. 


Serve again to Uganda we 
find a large African community of 
enclosed contemplatives, the Insti- 
tute of African Sisters of Repara- 
tion. The inspiration came from 
Archbishop Streicher who, in a land 
and in a day that vibrated with 
spiritual triumph, sought to deepen 
his people in holiness by emphasiz- 
ing the ravages of sin. 

King Mutara III, the Catholic 
ruler of Ruanda, says of his co-re- 
ligionists: “It is an obvious fact 
that the African is deeply religious. 
... The African looks to the Church 
for all the moral values, the justice 
and the charity of her Christian 
civilization, for everything in the 
Church that is religious and not 
specifically Western. It is a whole 
revelation which cannot but awaken 
the love for its Lord which is sleep- 
ing in the African soul.” 

The spirituality of the African 
Catholic might alinost be taken for 
granted but his poiitical awareness 
will not be so readily presumed. 
The fact is, the 22 million Catholics 
of Africa are being prodded con- 
tinually by their priests to social 
consciousness. 

“When the political revolution 


hits Tanganyika,” Bishop Lanctot 
of Bukoba remarked to me, “I want 
my Catholics to be away up front 
leading in the movement. If our 
sound Catholic men are not in posi- 
tions of influence, the radicals and 
jingoes will be running the show.” 

The Catholic hierarchies in six 
different African countries have re- 
cently issued pastoral letters which 
seek to guide their people in the 
political maelstrom which seethes 
throughout the continent. Most 
striking is the meticulous care with 
which the hierarchy of French West 
Africa aims to counsel their three 
quarters of a million Catholic sub- 
jects. In the referendum ordered by 
DeGaulle, seven of the eight terri- 
tories of French West Africa be- 
came members states of the French 
Community and the eighth, Guinea, 
remained likewise linked with 
France but independent. 

“We ask our Christian sons in 
particular,” declares this hierarchy, 
“to develop an acute appreciation 
of their duties and their responsi- 
bilities. Let them know that the 
deeper calls of their faith demand 
of them a Christian out-going in 
Catholic action, social action and 
civic action. Let them remember 
that the Gospel message obliges 
them to be in the vanguard of all 
those who seek to bring into being 
as rapidly as possible apt means to 
gain for all, but particularly for the 
less favored, a more human way of 
life.” 


Tue BISHOPS appealed to these 
Catholic members of the new-born 
African states to have regard for 
the wise and enduring things in 
life: unity; strong, clear-cut author- 
ity; recognition of the importance 
of intermediate groups — youth, 
family, schools—that will aid in 
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avoiding totalitarianism. No 
stronger proof can be found that 
Americans should give _ serious 
thought to the peoples of Africa 
than the serious and mature fashion 
in which the bishops of Africa, for- 
eign and native-born, talk to their 
African flocks. 

Catholic Africans in a great many 
areas are actively participating in 
public affairs. Togoland upon win- 
ning its independence elected an 
assembly of 46 members: 36 Cath- 
olics, four Protestants, six Moslems. 
The first Minister of Social Affairs 
in the Ivory Coast is Madame Ouez- 
zin-Coulibaly, a Catholic African 
woman who has made a name for 
herself in matters concerning hous- 
ing, working conditions and simi- 
lar problems. True, many political 
figures in West Africa are leftist 
and anti-clerical but there are at 
least a few exemplary Christians 
everywhere to offer some counter- 
balance to their influence. Catholics 
in Ghana have demonstrated effec- 
tive interest in public affairs, while 
in Nigeria under such men as 
Bishop Whelan the African Cath- 
olics are rapidly learning to play a 
role in the life of the coming new 
nation. 


A NUMBER OF cases have occurred 
in which priests have played a po- 
litical role. Sometimes, as in French 
Equatorial Africa, these men have 
proven unfaithful to their clerical 
state. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the power of these men 
derives from the equivalent of a 
university education which the 
Church gave them in backward 
areas where general schooling was 
at but an incipient stage of devel- 
opment. 

For a considerable period before 
the fatal riots of January, 1959 in 


the Belgian Congo, a rash of un- 
authorized political declarations ap- 
peared among the populace, all of 
them unsigned and anonymous. 
Most of them bore the earmarks of 
leftist influence but some were 
moderate in tone. Among these lat- 
ter, it was observed that the ter- 
minology sometimes revealed the 
influence of Catholic seminary 
training; they were prepared at 
least with the aid of Congolese 
Catholic priests. It is a fact that 
400 such Congolese Catholic priests 
had already been trained and were 
in service in the Congo before the 
first Congolese laymen graduated 
in July, 1958 from the first author- 
ized school of higher learning in the 
Congo, the Catholic University of 
Lovanium. The unusually fine per- 
formance of our Congolese clergy, 
the first of whom was ordained as 
far back as 1917, provided dra- 
matic evidence in the Congo of 
African capacity for leadership dur- 
ing the period when government 
and business interest contended 
that Congolese should not be 
granted a secondary education. 


In East AFRICA a particularly suc- 
cessful and widely accepted Afri- 
can political leader is Julius Ny- 
erere, a former professor at St. 
Francis College, Pugu, Tanganyika. 
Julius received a university educa- 
tion in Great Britain. When, in his 
early political career, he was as- 
sisted by American Catholic mis- 
sionaries in making a visit to the 
United States, certain Tanganyika 
civil servants reprimanded the 
missionaries for a move that was re- 
garded at the time as encouraging 
Julius’ subversive tendencies. To- 
day British authorities have joined 
the Catholic hierarchy and other 
Tanganyika leaders in praising the 
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wise and moderate philosophy 
which thus far this talented Afri- 
can Catholic has displayed. 

Tom Mboya, the current political 
leader in Kenya, is a graduate of 
the schools of the Holy Ghost Fa- 
thers. Mboya is accused of leftist 
tendencies and is certainly under 
heavy pressure to ally himself with 
the left in his battle for African 
civil rights in this difficult multi- 
racial area. Thus far he seems to 
have avoided any such unfortunate 
entanglements. 

In the little country of Basuto- 
land in South Africa, which has 
been granted local political liber- 
ties by the British, 250,000 out of 
its 650,000 inhabitants are Cath- 
olics. The Canadian Oblates, who 
guide these Catholics, have encour- 
aged them to found the Basuto Na- 
tional Party of Christian inspira- 
tion. The preamble to the party’s 
constitution reads as follows: “The 
Basuto National Party acknowl- 
edges God’s supreme authority over 
nations and individuals. . . . The 
duty of each citizen is to God first, 
then to his family, then to his coun- 
try and through his country to hu- 
manity as a whole.” 

Uganda, which possesses one of 
the older and larger bodies of Cath- 
olics on the continent, has been 
slow to participate in public af- 
fairs. Lately, however, a Democratic 
party of Catholic inspiration has 
come into being and in the last elec- 
tions it won two of the ten seats for 
Parliament that were under con- 
test. The principal political force 
seems to be the leftist Uganda Na- 
tional Congress. 


Gesemen TENSIONS in Africa exist 
in the multi-racial areas, which are 
principally Kenya, the Central Afri- 
can Federation and the Union of 


South Africa. The politics of the 
Central African Federation have 
been particularly aggravated dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. The Federation 
consists of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia plus Nyasaland, areas 
which from the viewpoint of the 
African are not naturally cohesive. 
Nyasaland has witnessed violence 
during recent months. In Southern 
Rhodesia, a Protestant missionary 
of the Disciples of Christ, Garfield 
Todd, was the elected leader but 
he was deposed because he was too 
favorable to the Africans. Segre- 
gationists are reviving an old idea 
of 1909 to unite this area, with 175,- 
000 whites and two and a half mil- 
lion Africans, to the Union of South 
Africa. 

The bishops of Northern Rho- 
desia have issued a pastoral deplor- 
ing “the regrettable and ruinous 
divisions of society caused by the 
totally erroneous importance ac- 
corded the differences of race.” 
After stating the principle of the 
unity and equality of all peoples 
the bishops say, “The objective of 
the laws should be the good of the 
entire community and not the good 
of one sector alone of this com- 
munity.” 


| THE Union of South Africa, 
Catholics total 1,100,000 in a total 
population of 15 million. The racial 


breakdown shows 135,000 white 
Catholics, 6,500 Indian Catholics, 
96,000 colored (mixed blood) Cath- 
olics and 860,000 black Catholics. 
In light of the small number of 
white Catholics and the economic 
handicaps of all blacks in the 
Union, one appreciates immediately 
the heroic spirit of the South Afri- 
can Church. It has bravely under- 
taken to raise the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds needed yearly to 
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operate Catholic schools for 200,- 
000 children after the state with- 
drew all subsidies because the Cath- 
olics rejected the principle of racial 
segregation in the classroom. Many 
heart-warming instances of huge 
sacrifices for these schools by pov- 
erty-stricken blacks heighten the 
aura of idealism that hangs over 
this otherwise drab and ugly scene 
of racial injustice. 

The stirring vigor of the three 
Catholic bishops in South Africa 
who are citizens of the Union and 
thus not subject to extradition is 
worthy of note. Archbishop Hurley 
of Durban has been particularly ef- 
fective. Not long ago he appeared 
before the Provincial Parliament of 
Natal to condemn the wickedness 
of present government economic 
policy which keeps the Negro fam- 
ily’s income down to 15 pounds per 
month. More recently he mounted 
the rostrum in the Durban city hall 
to condemn the mass exile of 40,000 
blacks from the city as part of the 
apartheid plan to segregation and 
inferiority. 

Catholic education is certainly a 
root source of strength for the new 
Church throughout the continent. 
Catholic schools in Africa today 
count an enrollment of some four 
million pupils while Protestant in- 
stitutions provide for a similar num- 
ber. Though this represents but a 
small portion of the 40 million 
young people of school age on the 
continent, nevertheless the Chris- 
tian contribution is substantial. 


Wruar WILL happen to Catholic 
education when Africans gain their 
freedom? African leaders insist that 
they are far more interested in mass 
schooling than were the colonial 
powers. They like to point to the 
fact that Ghana under the British 


provided schools for only 15 per 
cent of the school age population 
while today, three years after inde- 
pendence, 85 per cent of this popu- 
lation is in school. Missionaries are 
assured that their schools are far 
more precious in African eyes than 
they were to the Europeans. 

However, the secularization and 
nationalization of education is a 
theory that is gaining headway in 
Airica as elsewhere in the world 
and already in some areas our Cath- 
olic schools are in jeopardy. Typi- 
cal are the recent difficulties in the 
Belgian Congo where Belgium’s 
anti-clerical party, briefly in power 
at home, sought to weaken the 
Catholic school network in Africa. 
Belgian missionaries in the Congo 
had built what in African terms was 
an enormous system of schools 
which cared for 1,400,000 pupils 
throughout the vast jungle country, 
65 per cent of all children of school 
age in the Congo. If European sec- 
ularists can so threaten the 
Church’s program, why be surprised 
that Ghana’s new government pro- 
posed taking over the Catholic 
schools? It is to be hoped that, in 
due time, a satisfactory modus 
agendi can be worked out. 

Important for the strength of the 
Church in new African lands is the 
organization of educational and so- 
cial welfare activities on a national 
scale, after the pattern of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
in Washington. Such organizations 
are already found in Accra, capital 
of Ghana, in Nairobi, capital of 
Kenya, in Dar-es-Salaam, govern- 
ment center of Tanganyika, and in 
other areas. 


0; PARTICULAR interest is the new 
Socio-Economic Research Institute 
set up at Dakar by the bishops of 
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French Africa. It has five divisions 
of investigation and guidance: eco- 
nomic, legal and constitutional, so- 
ciological, cultural, social welfare. 
“As proven by the experience of 
others,” say the bishops to their 
African flock, “those who have 
charge of public affairs in these 
countries need not fear researching 
for original solutions, distinctly 
African. . . . You should take ac- 
count of examples provided else- 
where but you must also consider 
your own traditions, your customs, 
the lessons of your history, in short, 
your own African culture.” 


I. IS encouraging to find the new 
African clergy helping to grapple in 
this fashion with Church problems 
peculiar to Africa. Grave difficul- 
ties are arising currently in connec- 
tion with marriage as new ways 
bring chaos into old African life. A 
specific problem is the marriage 
dowry, major social institution in 
all Africa. Abbé Jean Zoa, an Afri- 
can priest of the French Cameroons, 
appeared recently before the na- 
tional parliament to argue for legis- 
lation along constructive lines. 
“When a system,” declared Abbé 
Zoa, “becomes recognized as ana- 
chronistic, fallen into’ desuetude, 
turned definitely bad, why maintain 
it on the pretext that in a by-gone 
age it served a good purpose? No, 
sincerely, the dowry as it is em- 
ployed in the South Cameroon and 
other parts of Africa has become a 
plague, an obstacle to the growth of 
Africa. Let’s simply make it dis- 
appear. It is illusory to use inef- 
fective means to correct it.” 
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Txovcurrut people everywhere 
are giving basic attention to the 
genuine Africanization of the new 
Church in Africa. In Rome last 
April, Pope John XXIII received in 
audience the delegates to the Sec- 
ond World Congress of Negro Writ- 
ers and Artists. His words elo- 
quently bear out our point. 
“Wherever,” he said, “authentic 
values of art and of thought sus- 
ceptible of enriching the human 
family are to be found, the Church 
is ready to favor such work of the 
spirit. She herself, as you know, 
is not identified with any particu- 
lar culture, not even with the 


Western culture with which, never- 
theless, her history is closely con- 
nected. Her mission is of another 
order: that of the religious salva- 
tion of man. The Church, never- 
theless, imbued with a youthfulness 
that is constantly renewed by the 


breath of the Spirit, is always dis- 
posed to recognize, welcome and 
even to animate, in regions other 
than this Mediterranean basin, 
which was the providential cradle 
of Christianity, all that does honor 
to the intelligence and heart of 
man.” 

The key sentence in the Pope’s 
declaration is, of course, “The 
Church, as you know, is not iden- 
tified with any particular culture, 
not even the Western culture.” The 
rise on this new continent of a great 
black local Church native to the 
peoples, soul of their soul, to stand 


_ beside us of the American Church 


and of all the other local churches 
of the Christian universe, is the 
biggest of all the news out of Africa. 





The Christening of 


Pagan Customs 


in 


by Jean Gartlan 


Ghana 


When “libation” was to be poured on the 
ground at the Ghana Independence celebrations, 
Catholics and Protestants refused to attend. 


Wauen INDEPENDENCE came _ to 
Ghana in 1957, there was a revival 
of interest in native names, customs 
and dress. The Ghanaians not only 
took pride in their nation but in 
their culture as well and ceased to 
look upon Western ways and habits 
as the sole marks of social merit. 

This trend, which was found 
among the literate or educated 
Ghanaians, since the simple village 
people had never abandoned their 
customs, was in the main a highly 
desirable and laudable one. How- 
ever it presents a challenge to 
Catholics since the customs are 
pagan customs. Some of these are 
completely unacceptable, others 
are good in themselves or capable 
of Christian adaptation. 

Until now the serious study of 
native customs in Ghana (and 
their possible adaptation by the 


Church) has been limited. How- 
ever, since the customs are achiev- 
ing new prominence, an educated 
Catholic approach to them becomes 
important. 

One of the leaders in this field is 
Ghana’s first bishop, thirty-six- 
year-old John K. Amissah, Auxili- 
ary Bishop of the Archdiocese of 
Cape Coast. A fluent speaker (most 
Ghanaians are both on and off the 
platform) one of his favorite themes 
is that of interesting educated 
young Ghanaians in the scientific 
study of their native customs. His 
own doctrinal thesis in canon law 
was on the subject of Ashanti mar- 
riage customs and he now heads an 
archdiocesan committee appointed 
to study African customs. This 
committee has recently issued its 
report on the first topic to be 
studied, libation. 
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| ry in brief, is the ceremony 
of pouring a drink, usually alcoholic, 
on the ground while prayers and 
invocations are recited. It is per- 
formed on virtually all occasions of 
importance and was the source of a 
lively controversy at the Ghanaian 
Independence celebrations when li- 
bation was poured at the welcome 
ceremony for the Duchess of Kent 
and the representatives of the 
Christian churches, both Protestant 
and Catholic, refused to attend. 

The Bishop’s Committee, com- 
posed of priests and laymen, col- 
lects information from the various 
mission stations where local com- 
mittees have been set up. In all of 
the places the opinion of the “ex- 
perts,” the pagans, on the exact sig- 
nificance of pouring libation is 
sought. 

In its report the committee 
comes to the conclusion that liba- 
tion because of its religious char- 
acter is in fact a superstitious act 
and an offense against God and 
thus cannot be directly adapted or 
taken over, nor can a Christian in 
good conscience participate in the 
ceremony of libation. Although in 
libation people confess the positive 
precept of the law: “I am the Lord 
thy God,” they violate the negative 
precept: “Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me,” for they 
offer prayers to the ancestors and 
the “abosom” who are held to be 
superhuman beings with power to 
aid or destroy. 


Howave:, THE Bishop and his 
committee point out that the cult 
is there—alive and real, even for a 
good number of the faithful. Liba- 
tion is a custom constituting an in- 
tegral part of the private, family 
and social life of the people and ful- 
filling certain important needs. 
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In the new Republic of Ghana, the na- 
tives tend to renounce Western customs 
and return to pagan practices. Since grace 
builds on nature, the Church blesses the 
good elements in a native custom and some- 
times forms them into a rite. But the prob- 
lem facing the Church is: which customs 
ean be adapted to Christian uses? Miss Jean 
Gartian is with the Catholic Mission in 
Accra, Ghana, editing its newsletter and 
helping to form a women’s association. 





Outright condemnation would not 
stop the practice or solve the prob- 
lem. In fact, there are many good 
and valuable elements contained in 
the cult of ancestors, for example, 
feelings of respect and gratitude to- 
ward the deceased for the spiritual 
inheritance bequeathed by them to 
the living, also the cultivation of a 
strong community spirit. It cannot 
be doubted that the spirit of re- 
spect and gratitude exhibited to- 
ward ancestors has a marked influ- 
ence on the relations of the young 
to the elderly members of the com- 
munity. 


Keven In the belief of the pagans 
in the “abosom” and spirits we find 
some valuable positive elements, 
the Bishop states. The belief does 
not ‘contain any denial of Christian 
dogma as such. There are spirits— 
creatures of God — endowed with 
great power, invisible to man but 
capable of acting on behalf of man 
or to his detriment. It should not 
be too difficult to explain to the 
people of Ghana that, contrary to 
their pagan belief, the spirits, that 
is, good and bad angels, are not 
autonomous, independent powers. 
In order to satisfy the religious as- 
pirations of the faithful and to pre- 
serve the valuable elements con- 
tained in libation the committee 
has tried to find an analogous 
Christian rite which can be sub- 
stituted for this practice. 
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Ax OCCASION on which libation is 
poured and for which a substitute 
rite is suggested is the naming cere- 
mony of a baby. According to na- 
tive custom, a baby is not brought 
out until the eighth day when a 
naming ceremony is performed and 
libation poured. “Outdooring” as it 
is often called is a custom widely 
observed among the people of 
Ghana. 

Bishop Amissah’s committee rec- 
ommends a naming ceremony to be 
performed by a Catholic old man 
or woman, for example, the Church 
president, in the presence of the 
priest or catechist and suggests that 
the child should also be baptized on 
the eighth day, where that is pos- 
sible. (In distant outstations it is 
often impossible.) The priest should 
bless the water and “nsa” or drink 
used in the ceremony which would 
be performed in the usual way with 
the exception that the prayers and 
invocations would have to begin 
with and be addressed ultimately to 
God. The blessing and imposition 
of the scapular medal would be 
added to the ceremony. 

These suggestions are recent and 
have not been tried, so it is far too 
soon to make any evaluation of 
their effectiveness. However, in a 
few places modification in funeral 
customs have been suggested by 
the people themselves and these 
have been adopted chiefly with re- 
gard to cutting the high costs. The 
changes provide that some of the 
money be spent on a High Mass at 
the funeral and for masses to be 
said for the repose of the soul of the 
deceased. 


Avorum EXAMPLE of adaptation 
which has proved popular is found 
in the Accra diocese which is staffed 
by the Divine Word missionaries, 
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long noted for their work in anthro- 
pology wherever they have labored 
in the missions. One of their mem- 
bers, Father Hugo Huber made an 
extensive study of the customs of 
the Adangme people. He discov- 
ered a song the Krobo women sing 
at the death of an only child, 
adapted it slightly and had it sung 
at the service on Good Friday. 

Although adaptation seems a 
slow process and is often talked 
about as something new and highly 
experimental, Bishop Amissah 
points out in his committee’s report 
that it is the policy the Church has 
followed for centuries, blending the 
duty of the Church to incorporate 
all nations with the right of those 
nations to preserve all honest na- 
tive individualities. 

The task of adaptation of cus- 
toms reflects or touches upon many 
of the problems the Church faces in 
a new country and in a rapidly 
changing society. First, there is the 
question of adapting customs which 
may themselves be abandoned or 
which may lose much of their sig- 
nificance and importance in a few 
years. Although there is a con- 
certed campaign on the part of the 
authorities to encourage young peo- 
ple to stay on the land in order to 
develop that vital segement of the 
nation’s economy, it is likely that 
the drift to the cities will continue. 
Whether the further breakdown of 
village and tribal life will mean a 
growing away from native customs 
or whether they will be preserved 
and developed in a strengthened na- 
tionalism is an oven question. 
(While it was noted previously that 
many of the cusioms contributed to 
the stability of the community by 
inspiring respect for elders, it is 
neve: hless true {iat some who now 
make a point of observing native 
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customs have no desire to preserve 
the stability of traditional society 
but rather the opposite. They in- 
tend to replace it with a modern 
welfare state.) 


A:rnoven THE old customs have 
a religious character or foundation 
this aspect is often lost sight of— 
deliberately or not—by many of 
those who are today pressing to 
maintain or re-adopt them. There 
is a distinct trend to secularism 
making the State responsible for 
everything. The government is com- 
mitted to plans for a welfare state 
and is well on the way to carrying 
them out. 

Thus the Church, in some areas 
in the “bush mission” stage, must 
elsewhere cope with the situations 
presented by the modern secular 
state. The most striking example 
of the difficulties in the latter sphere 
is in regard to schools. Although 
mission schools have been and are 
supported by the government, there 
is an increasing emphasis on state 
education and in one area the mis- 
sion schools have been completely 
taken over. While this particular 
expropriation has a political rather 
than religious motive and there 
seems little likelihood that it will 
be repeated, it is nevertheless a 
precedent and a dangerous one. The 
political background is this: Togo- 
land, the area in which the schools 
were taken over, was a former Brit- 
ish trust territory which joined 
with Ghana when the latter 
achieved independence. However, 
there was a group in Togoland 
which opposed union with Ghana. 
The Government had charged that 
members of this group were using 
the schools to foment disloyalty to 
Ghana. This was true in some of 
the denominational schools, but all 
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were taken over without exception. 
It was agreed that religious instruc- 
tion was to be given in the schools, 
but the staffs were so shuffled as to 
make systematic or effective in- 
struction almost impossible. When 
it is considered that a major part of 
mission effort has been concen- 
trated on the schools the serious- 
ness of the situation can be under- 
stood. 

The fact that the action was not 
motivated primarily by an anti- 
religious policy makes it nonethe- 
less disturbing because it is at best 
an indication of a disregard for reli- 
gion or a_ subordination of its 
rights to the political interests of 
the government. 


Marr native customs concern 
marriage and they are perhaps the 
most important of all because they 
have the greatest effect on the 
structure of society and the practice 
of Christianity. They are also, ac- 
cording to Bishop Amissah, the 
most difficult to adapt because they 
are linked with polygamy and 
therefore no adaptation is possible. 
While it may be argued that 
polygamy is not peculiar to the 
African and that there are even 
certain West African tribes which 
did not have it in their ancient cus- 
tom, polygamy today is universally 
regarded as “our custom” even 
among Catholics in Africa. If a 
Catholic lapses from the practice 
pf his faith it is almost certainly 
because of a second wife. 
Although there can be no ques- 
tion of the adaptation of the cus- 
tom which is the heart of the mar- 
riage issue suggestions have been 
made for adapation of the customs 
connected with native marriages. 
For instance, the libation commit- 
tee has suggested substitutes for 
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the two occasions when libation is 
poured—when the girl’s hand is 
asked in marriage and when she 
goes for the first time as wife to her 
husband’s house. 


, customs are also an ex- 
ample of another kind of adaptation 
—to twentieth-century material- 
ism. The bride price, the gifts to 
the bride’s family, the gifts of cloth- 
ing and jewelry to the bride, the 
cost of household equipment, have 
increased with the development of 
the taste in modern conveniences. 
Unfortunately they have increased 
often beyond the young man’s abil- 
ity to pay and this increase be- 
comes a real obstacle to marriage 
and an encouragement to immoral- 
ity. Too often, unfortunately, it is 
the parents who, seeing their 
daughters as valuable, if not salable 
property, often hold out for the full 
customs when the young people 
themselves would be glad to dis- 
pense with them. In most tribes 
there is one essential custom which 
must be performed and this is usu- 
ally not costly. At least this must 
be performed before a marriage is 
blessed in church—in order to en- 
sure the stability of the marriage. 

Sometimes, of course, it is the 
girl who holds out for the “fridge” 
or even the car, a sewing machine 
being considered essential. 

These problems of the high cost 
of marriage can be solved readily 
by Catholics themselves if they 
have good will and a real desire to 
solve them. If good Catholic par- 
ents want to see their children hap- 
pily and properly married they will 
arrange it. Conversely, there is no 
solution if people continue to hold 
out for the expensive gifts. 

In somewhat the same way, 
Bishop Amissah says, successful 
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adaptation or Christianization of 
customs will come from the people 
themselves. When we have really 
solid African Christians, the syn- 
thesis will come naturally. Good 
Africans and good Catholics, they 
will combine the best elements of 
the Catholic religion and African 
culture. 


Tar, NEVERTHELESS is something 
of a two-edged proposition: when 
there is a community of militant 
Christians adaptation of customs 
will be accomplished naturally. On 
the other hand, adaptation of some 
of the customs might aid greatly in 
bringing the Church to the people 
and making it more meaningful to 
them and thus aid in developing 
that community of militant Chris- 
tians. 

Adaptation at the present stage 
is further complicated by the fact 
that it may be interpreted by the 
people not as adaptation but as ac- 
ceptance by the Church of the 
pagan customs. The distinctions 
may not be noticed, or if they are 
noticed, regarded as insignificant. 
It must be remembered that the 
majority of Catholics in Ghana are 
first generation Christians with a 
pagan background, living in pa- 
gan surroundings. Their tradition 
is pagan rather than Christian and 
their outlook is necessarily colored 
by it. 


A YOUNG friend of mine living in 


Accra is an example. She was 
trained in a mission school and is a 
regular communicant. Her one 
child, born out of wedlock, is now 
at home with her mother in their 
village. She is of course interested 
in getting married and would have 
married the father of her child, who 
is also a Catholic, except that her 
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own father, a Catholic church presi- 
dent, refused to consent because 
the boy was not of their tribe and 
he thus considered him unsuitable. 
One day I brought her with me to 
the wedding of another friend. It 
was a Nuptial Mass in the Cathe- 
dral and I thought she would be 
impressed and perhaps inspired to 
do likewise. Later I asked whether 
she had liked it and got a rather 
indifferent “yes” for a reply. “When 
you marry wouldn’t you like a wed- 
ding like that?” “Oh, but that’s 
the white man’s custom.” I in- 
sisted that Matrimony was no more 
a white man’s sacrament than Bap- 
tism. She nodded, but with the air 
of someone who realizes that it is 
pointless to argue when there can- 
not possibly be a meeting of minds, 
adding that her people considered 
it essential to marry according to 
their custom. 

It might be argued that if some 
adaptation were made, a church 
ceremony might become more 
meaningful and thus more desirable 
to her. On the other hand, if she 
has so little appreciation of the sac- 
rament, might she not consider it 
as much the same thing as the pa- 
gan ceremony? 

In regard to Africa we have be- 
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come so accustomed to thinking in 
terms of rapid development and 
overnight change that we some- 
times lose sight of the fact that al- 
though the change may have been 
“overnight” it has not been com- 
plete. Ghana is still finding its way. 
Independence has been achieved 
but suitable political patterns are 
still being devised. There has truly 
been a social and economic up- 
heaval in the sense that society will 
never go back to what it was. 
Nevertheless much of the change 
remains on the surface and needs 
to find its “African personality.” 
Development in depth is still to 
come. This is true in many fields, 
in education, for example. 

It is also true of Christianity. In 
the eighty years since the first 
Catholic missionaries landed in 


Ghana tremendous progress has 
been made in the numbers of con- 


verts, churches built, schools and 
other institutions established. With 
the deepening of Christianity will 
come even great numbers of Afri- 
can clergy, and alongside them lay- 
men with a strong faith and mili- 
tant spirit who through their own 
lives, in their homes and families 
will Christianize their society—and 
their customs. 





Pilate, represented as a Yoruba judge, passes sentence on 
Jesus. The work was executed in mahogany by George 


Bandele. 


African Religious Art 
Looks Forward 


by Maurice Lavanoux 


Prospects are bright for a sane and healthy 
religious art in Africa but there is a timidity 
which masquerades as prudence... . 


Tu sTuDY of art in most areas of 
the Universal Church can be dis- 
cussed on a basis of past achieve- 
ments and within the context of 
general art history. In Africa how- 
ever we have a more or less virgin 
field and our consideration of the 
problems involved in a normal and 
healthy evolution of religious art 
and architecture is unhampered by 


the more usual trappings of arche- 
ology or nostalgic recall to past 
glories. 

Those interested in such matters 
will recall a theory advanced in 
1925 by the late Cardinal Celso 
Costantini, at that time Apostolic 
Delegate to China. It had long been 
evident that the copies—and often 
bad copies—of pseudo-gothic or 
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other styles in such countries as 
China, Japan and India, were ri- 
diculous and evidenced a _ total 
ignorance of art or, worse, Euro- 
pean arrogance. The Cardinal was 
of the opinion that a much needed 
corrective was in the direction of 
an adaptation of indigenous forms 
in the design and building of 
churches and all other structures 
used by the Church. An excellent 
theory but one which backfired, 
much to the astonishment of every- 
one in those more or less halcyon 
days! The very objection which 
gradually invalidated the efficacy 
of this theory came, as might have 
been expected, from the converts in 
those lands who objected when 
asked to worship in a_ building 
which reminded them, in externals 
at least, of their former pagan al- 
legiance. In retrospect, the truth 
of the matter is that these attempts 
at adaptation were in reality the 
continuation of the craze for “adap- 
tation” of European styles in the 
architecture of our churches in the 
United States. The copies of in- 
digenous styles in the mission coun- 
tries became as lifeless and sense- 
less as were those produced in this 
country and they were all based on 
the fallacy of looking backward. 


| § 1950, circumstances made it 
possible for me to attend the meet- 
ings of the First International Con- 
gress of Catholic Artists in Rome. 
It was then that I visited the mar- 
velous exhibition of mission art 
and when I saw a number of the 
exhibits, particularly wood carvings 
from Nigeria and the bronze statu- 
ettes from Dahomey, the idea of a 
trip to Africa was born. In the early 
days of the Liturgical Arts Society’s 
existence we were, of necessity, 
confined to the illustration of work 
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Maurice Lavanoux spent four months in 
1956 in Africa studying the status of its reli- 
gious art and architecture. He found the 
continent a virgin field for creative artists 
and architects. Mr. Lavanoux is secretary of 
the Liturgical Arts Society and editor of its 
quarterly, Liturgical Arts. 





executed in the United States. In 
time however it became increas- 
ingly evident that an occasional 
survey of work being done in other 
countries would be a welcome con- 
tribution to the general knowledge 
of what was being produced on a 
world-wide basis. The existence of 
such work, as shown at the mission- 
ary exhibition in Rome, led me to 
hope for opportunities to see such 
work in its native context and to 
study its value and appropriateness 
in its relation to the mission field. 
Because of the absence of any style 
which might be copied or adapted, 
Africa was a continent which could 
yield results and be a fruitful field 
for research. 

Preparations for such a trip did 
not yield much information and 
queries mailed to about a hundred 
missionaries or groups remained 
largely unanswered. Oddly enough, 
and perhaps I should have expected 
this, the few replies were really in 
the form of requests for plans, draw- 
ings, photographs, which would en- 
able the recipient to copy designs 
planned for the United States or 
for Europe. The usual dismal and 
deadly approach which, by the way, 
had been largely operative until 
now. 


| * A way it is fortunate that the 
upsurge of nationalism in Africa 
and the emergence of many coun- 
tries on the international political 
scene should occur now because it 
clears away a mass of misinforma- 
tion and presages a clean slate—in 














A 22-inch representation of St. Francis preaching to the birds. 


art as well as in politics. All this is 
perhaps a drastic cleavage with the 
past but this past was largely a hol- 
low one. If we place the Africa of 
today within the context of history 
we find that barely a century sepa- 
rates the continent in this atomic 
age from a rather primitive and 
pastoral economy. Such a short 
span of preparation for a place in 
the international firmament will 
undoubtedly produce upheavals 
but, insofar as the evolution (in 
this case, we can even say revolu- 
tion) of religious art and architec- 
ture is concerned, we find this vir- 
gin field propitious for the creative 
artist and architect and, conversely, 
it will be difficult for the pseudo- 
traditionalist to dribble his opposi- 
tion with any measure of success. 


Bue ONCE we have cheered the ab- 
sence of that invincible roadblock, 


pseudo-traditionalism, with the re- 
sulting clear field for the creative 
mind, we meet a number of difficul- 
ties head-on. One concerns the need 
for a change of mind, a change of 
thinking in ways and means to 
achieve a normal and vigorous art 
and architecture in Africa. Unless 
I am much mistaken, the past and 
much of the present thinking, when 
it comes to art in the missions, 
echoes the “looking backward” 
norms which still prevail in many 
parts of this country and in some 
European lands. These norms are 
based on a fear of the present, not 
to mention the immediate future; 
they are based on a timidity which 
masquerades as prudence and 
which equates any new and living 
idea with a certain subversiveness 
which, in the current climate of the 
Cold War, can seem to be equiva- 
lent to heresy. 
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|e RECENT YEARS the most interest- 
ing buildings erected in many parts 
of Africa, and particularly West 
Africa, have been designed by Eu- 
ropean architects of talent. The 
style, if a tag must be given, might 
be called international and, by and 
large, the material used is concrete. 
Government and office buildings in 
Dakar, Abidjan, Ibadan, Leopold- 
ville, and other cities, are of a high 
order of design. And the consulates 
erected in Africa by the United 
States Department of State show 
an awareness of the possibilities, 
but this awareness is solidly bol- 
stered by professional competence. 
Here we have the core of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the mission- 
aries, who have to build in Africa— 
professional competence! 

I realize that any mention of pro- 
fessional advice, for which a modest 
fee should at least be expected, 
meets with the argument that the 
average missionary lacks the means 
to indulge in such services. More 
often than not however such a sug- 
gestion will be dismissed as coming 
from one who is not aware of the 
facts of mission life. The truth of 
the matter is indeed much simpler; 
it is that art and architecture are 
too often felt to be the province of 
the well-meaning amateur and that 
the immediate needs of the people 
are more important than any intan- 
gible idea of beauty. As if one pre- 
cluded the existence and need of 
the other! I do not wish to belittle 
the often heroic work accomplished 
by the brothers who have labored 
long over the construction of 
churches, schools, hospitals, semi- 
naries. But I have long felt that 
these heroic souls were saddled with 
a job beyond their competence and 
for which the only reason adduced 
was that nothing else was possible. 
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I have suggested that the present 
is the key to.the immediate future 
in Africa and that the way is clear 
and open for evidence of creative 
work in all phases of religious art. 
So we can willingly salute the yeo- 
man work so far accomplished by 
the building missionaries at a time 
when art and architecture were the 
poor relatives of missionary activi- 
ties. But once we admit this may 
we not also hope for a change of 
heart and a desire to place these 
intangibles on a much higher plane? 

We can easily admit that the 
lone missionary, left to his own de- 
vices, will find his path beset with 
difficulties, even if he should desire 
to have the best and even if he 
should be willing to engage 
the services of a competent de- 
signer (and I have met a few of 
these ardent souls in lonely spots 
in Africa). I submit that one an- 
swer to the problem is to place the 
financial burdens of any important 
building operation on a world-wide 
basis or on the basis of the mission- 
ary order as a whole. In other 
words, this suggestion depends on 
the co-operation of the authorities 
at the summit of the missionary 
hierarchy. Could not a central fund 
be established which could then be 
tapped by the lone missionary and 
would make it possible for him to 
secure the advice and professional 
assistance of an architect, either on 
the spot or through a representa- 
tive of the homeland? I know that 
many objections can be brought up 
against such a proposal but any ob- 
jection can be lessened if the initial 
idea is accepted, i.e., the need for 
professional advice. 


Ox ANOTHER OCCASION I suggested 
that we of the West must heed the 
counsels of the Church and strive 
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to create an atmosphere in which 
the African himself will be in a po- 
sition to solve his own problems 
without doing violence to or de- 
stroying those positive elements in 
his past which can be properly in- 
corporated in his Christian life 
today. In these matters the su- 
preme authority of the Church is 
wiser than persons who sometimes 
inflict their prejudices on a malle- 
able flock, often destroying those 
values which the African can bring 
to the solution of problems which 
deal with the far-from-peripheral 
domain of art. 

The day will come we hope when 
the talented African will find it 
possible to study architecture in his 
own country, later to take his place 
in the architectural profession. He 
will bring his talent to bear, to- 
gether with a knowledge of western 


techniques, on the development of 
an architecture which today enjoys 


an elasticity peculiarly well 
adapted to the building problems 
which would crop up in as vast a 
continent as Africa. The merger of 
the so-far-unknown potentialities of 
African design with what western 
architects have so far produced in 
Africa may well result in an archi- 
tecture of great creative strength. 
Since we now stand at a crossroad, 
it is difficult to be definite in any 
way as to these potentialities ex- 
cept to suggest that color may 
bring warmth to our present stark 
simplicity or that indigenous deco- 
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rative elements may enliven and 
embellish this simplicity in design. 

That the future of religious art 
and architecture in Africa is still a 
bit hazy should not act as a deter- 
rent to future efforts. On the con- 
trary all problems point to a chal- 
lenge which needs daring and 
creativeness based on the discipline 
of professional competence. These 
are not times for a timid soul and 
the status quo will not remain so 
for long. 

In the meantime, while we wait 
for those happy days when African 
architects will take charge of their 
own artistic destiny, we can encour- 
age the African artists who work in 
clay, wood, and bronze, those who 
weave and paint. There are decora- 
tive elements in African lands 
which, incorporated in the pure de- 
sign of European architects, can 
bring to architecture that warmth 
we all desire to find in the House 
of God. Visual beauty has an in- 
tangible pedagogical value and par- 
ticularly in what are still mission 
lands; we cannot fail to bring to 
these young Christian communities 
the beauty which flows from the 
very doctrine and liturgy of the 
Church. To do otherwise, to neg- 
lect the furtherance of all the arts 
in the service of the Church, to ig- 
nore the possibilities inherent in 
the evolution of a sane and healthy 
religious art, would be to fail in 
our duty in these days of destiny 
on the continent of Africa. 








New Problems in 
Old Asia 





In Southeast Asia, a critical 
area of world politics, the United 
States is attempting to help sup- 
port nations newly emerging 
from colonialism and to protect 
them from the Peiping regime 
which is said to have rockets 
capable of blasting Formosa and 
destroying the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet. 

How do the peoples of South- 
east Asia feel about the’ West 
and American aid? What are 
the prospects for the Church in 
that area? For answers to these 
questions, Father Sheerin inter- 
viewed Miss Genevieve Caul- 
field who has lived in the Far 
East since 1923 (save for occa- 
sional visits home to the U. S.). 
She organized the first school 
for the blind in Thailand and 
has done social work in Japan 
and other countries of the Far 
East. 


An interview 
with 
Genevieve Caulfield 
by 


Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 











Q. What have been the chief ob- 
stacles delaying the economic develop- 
ment of the countries of Southeast Asia? 


A. With the exception of Thai- 
land, before these countries became 
colonies their peoples were satisfied 
with an agricultural economy. Dur- 
ing the colonial period, they had lit- 


tle opportunity to develop an econ- 
omy that would benefit them as 
their natural skills and resources 
were employed for the benefit of the 
colonizing powers. Since gaining 
their independence, they have been 
living on an agricultural economy, 
which is proving insufficient to meet 
the demands of modern life. 
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Even Thailand, which was never 
a colony, and which until very re- 
cently balanced its budget, has 
never felt the necessity of develop- 
ing industries and otherwise mod- 
ernizing its economy along Western 
lines. Now, however, with the pres- 
sures of defense, rising cost of living 
and the necessity of public services, 
countries like Thailand and Burma 
must look to industry to supplement 
their economy, which has been 
based on the sale of rice and other 
natural resources. 


Q. Are the people of Southeast Asia 
interested in acquiring our culture, or do 
they prefer to hold on to their own? 

A. I should say they are inter- 
ested in both. We must remember 
that Asians have been made to be- 
lieve that our culture is for the most 
part, materialistic. To the average 
Asian, Western culture is repre- 
sented by railroads, motor cars, tele- 
phones and above all, the movies. 
These they regard as the inevitable 
marks of progress which they must 
accept while clinging to their own 
language, literature, drama and reli- 
gion. It is unfortunate that this 
concept of our culture is so wide- 
spread and that ordinary people fail 
to realize that hospitals, orphan- 
ages, institutions for the physically 
handicapped and other social serv- 
ices are also a very important part 
of Western culture. They seem to 
take these things for granted as part 
of their own way of life because 
they have become so common but 
they were imported from the West. 
If we can get more of this type of 
culture to the people and make 
them understand that it is as essen- 
tial as the material side, then we 
shall begin to be understood. 


Q. Is there much concern about the 
cold war? 
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A. The principal concern of 
Southeast Asia is to keep out of it. 
Countries like Thailand are trying 
to do this by joining SEATO and 
neutrals like Burma are steering a 
middle course. This latter is hard 
to do since the Communists cannot 
attain their objective by leaving 
such countries alone. The ordinary 
people simply want to live in peace 
and get along from day to day. If 
they think the West will help them 
to do this, they will favor us; if 
they judge the Communist promise 
of peaceful co-existence will give 
them a better chance, they will try 
that. 

What we must remember is that 
one thing the newly liberated peo- 
ples dread is colonialism. They have 
tasted Western colonialism and 
want no more of it; they have yet 
to learn what is meant by Commu- 
nist colonialism. They see China, 
apparently prospering under Com- 
munism, with no sign of foreign 
domination. As far as they can see, 
everything is Chinese under the 
Peiping regime, no foreign rulers or 
foreign soldiers. As a result, some 
Asians think this cannot possibly be 
colonialism. 


Q. Do you think the suppression of 
the revolution in Tibet will have a sub- 
stantial effect on the Asians’ attitude to- 
ward Red China? 

A. The quelling of the Tibet re- 
bellion, the assaults in India and 
Laos, have shaken the trust of the 
neutralist countries especially. In 
spite of the fact that the Chinese 
Reds insist that Tibet is part of 
China, their Asian neighbors have 
begun to fear that aggression is part 
of the Communist program. This 
fear is also noticeable among the 
overseas Chinese throughout South- 
east Asia. The rough treatment of 
the Dalai Lama, moreover, angers 
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the Buddhist populations of India, 
‘Thailand, Burma and Ceylon. 


Q. Is free speech a highly regarded 
civil right in Southeast Asia? 

A. ‘lhe people themselves are not 
very much concerned with the fine 
points of civil rights. They simply 
want to obtain work to enable them 
to get enough food to sustain them 
and their families, and they want to 
be rid of foreign imperialists. Since 
the people are not oversolicitous 
about free speech, the governments 
are not overanxious about allowing 
it. They use their own judgment 
about ways and means of promoting 
it. The situation therefore varies in 
different countries. 

Some regimes realize that unre- 
stricted free speech would be a 
golden opportunity for irresponsible 
agitators and so they tend to pro- 
mote it very cautiously. For in- 
stance, the former premier of Thai- 
land set aside a place for free public 
discussion in Bangkok. It became 
known as “Hyde Park.” The people 
rigged up microphones and had a 
field day criticizing the government. 
It soon degenerated into “a free for 
all” for various kinds and conditions 
of malcontents and it had to be dis- 
continued. 


Q. Are the people of Southeast Asia 
interested in education? 

A. Very much so. One of the 
most encouraging signs, since the 
liberation of colonial areas, and 
since the revolution of 1932 in Thai- 
land, has been the ever-increasing 
number of schools, and the sacri- 
fices parents are making to give 
their children an opportunity to 
study. 

One of the most surprising devel- 
opments is the wide opportunity 
given to women in education. In 
Thailand, up to two or three years 
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ago, fifty per cent of the students in 
the medical schools were girls. 
This had to be reduced by the Gov- 
ernment because of the need to send 
doctors to remote rural districts, 
which would be unsafe for women. 

Though there is not the same 
passion for study that you find in 
Japan, we may say that education 
in Southeast Asia is making very 
satisfactory progress. There is still 
a pressing need for better schools, 
especially in country districts, and 
teacher training leaves much to be 
desired, yet a good start has been 
made and it will not be long before 
literacy will be general. 


Q. Are the Asians losing interest in 
spiritual things because of their contact 
with the “materialistic” West? 

A. I am not one of those West- 
erners who think that the people of 
Asia have a monopoly on spiritual- 
ity. They have their national reli- 
gions and follow them with more or 
less zeal and some among them 
achieve a high degree of spirituality, 
but the vast majority know little 
about their religion and are domi- 
nated by taboos and superstitions, 
many of which have been directly 
responsible for their sufferings. 

It may be said that traditional 
good manners rather than spiritual- 
ity have been affected by introduc- 
tion of Western customs. Many 
Asians have certainly not been im- 
proved by drinking, dancing and 
other Western innovations which 
have tended only to confuse them 
and break down their restraints and 
give them an exaggerated idea of 
freedom. 


Q. Will democracy work in Southeast 
Asia? 

A. How long has it taken the 
West to develop democratic insti- 
tutions? It is hard to tell what form 
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democracy will take in Southeast 
Asia—if it is given time. The Com- 
munists may take over before that. 
But we must give the Asians time to 
develop democracy. If we try to 
push them into it, there is great 
danger. 

Less than thirty years ago, Thai- 
land was an absolute monarchy and 
when I say absolute, I mean just 
that. Burma, Malaya were British 
colonies and Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam were under France. They 
had no self-government, as we know 
it. These colonies have now been 
free less than fifteen years. Can we 
expect them to evolve democratic 
institutions in so short a time? And 
should we look at them disapprov- 
ingly if what they evolve is not the 
same as what we have taken hun- 
dreds of years to develop? Who can 
tell whether or not the system they 
evolve may not be better in some 
respects than our system? We can 


only do our best to help them stay 
free. 


Q. What do you think of American 
foreign aid to the countries of Southeast 
Asia? 

A. Our aid program has been 
both generous and well thought out. 
However it might be better if this 
aid could be put on a people-to-peo- 
ple basis. Aid for military purposes, 
for the construction of highways 
and similar projects, must be from 
government to government. Other 
kinds of assistance, however, would 
be better understood by the Asians 
if it could be brought closer to the 
people the aid is intended to help. 

It is to be hoped that as many 
private agencies as possible would 
go into Asia and assist the people 
directly. Such aid requires funds 
and personnel and so it is hard to 
sustain, but if something could be 
worked out whereby the govern- 
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ment could assist such agencies, it 
might pay off better than the gov- 
ernment - to - government method 
now prevailing. 


Q. What can Americans do to help 
the sick and handicapped in Asia? 

A. There is tremendous scope for 
American effort in this field. It is 
needed especially in the country 
districts rather than in large cities 
where you will find that doctors 
gather. But medical aid is sorely 
needed in the faraway rural places 
where there are sick people waiting 
for help, where there are opportuni- 
ties for doctors to train midwives, 
nurses and technicians. Medical aid 
is needed in small, out-of-the-way 
hospitals where struggling doctors 
are without help and where patients 
have been the victims of quacks and 
neglect. Instead of sending beauti- 
fully equipped vessels to big cities, 
as has been proposed, we should 
send teams of doctors and nurses to 
help in the obscure places. 

Work for the blind, deaf and crip- 
pled is a field that has scarcely been 
touched throughout Southeast Asia. 
This work does not require vast 
sums of money for the people will 
lend a hand as soon as they discover 
we are sincerely anxious to be of 
service. 

I know this for I have been privi- 
leged to engage in this type of work. 
I started a school for the blind in 
Thailand with only one pupil in 
spite of prejudice, lack of funds and 
equipment. I supported myself by 
teaching English to private stu- 
dents. When the Thai people saw 
what could be done and was being 
done by an obscure American, their 
interest increased and the school 
has grown. This interest in not only 
the blind, but the deaf and crippled 
as well, has developed into a com- 
munity project in Bangkok. The 
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work is supported entirely by dona- 
tions from local sources, with a fifth 
of the budget coming from the gov- 
ernment. 


Q. What are the prospects for the 
Church in Southeast Asia? 

A. In my opinion, they have 
never been better. In spite of many 
expressions of pessimism, there is a 
wonderful opportunity for Catholic 
workers. The chief difficulty is 
lack of personnel. But if we do not 
become discouraged and turn away 
from Asia to new fields, we will have 
an untold harvest. 

Our methods will have to be dif- 
ferent. There will have to be more 
lay workers and closer daily contact 
between the people of the country 
and the lay workers for the Church. 

We should make more use of the 
radio than we have been doing. 
This could be developed on inter- 
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national lines by co-operation be- 
tween an international station and 
the missionaries of a particular sec- 
tor. This is being done on an ex- 
tensive scale by the Protestants. 

Our schools should be reduced in 
size. Why have Catholic schools 
that boast of a tremendous enroll- 
ment, in which the students never 
hear any Catholic doctrine taught 
and rarely see the Catholic teachers 
simply because there are too few 
teachers and too many students? 

Above all, Catholics should drop 
their defensive attitude and pro- 
claim the good tidings as if they 
really believed in them. In spite of 
nationalism, in spite of certain 
types of opposition, I am convinced 
that the opportunities for the 
Church in Asia have never been bet- 
ter. If we do not take advantage 
of them now, we may lose them for- 
ever. 


Thompson (1859-1959) 


Celebration to 


be held at Seton Hall University, 31 October. 


BY RAYMOND ROSELIEP 









ABSENCE of time: you wished it and you have 
it surely, traveler who combed the thick 
riddle of miles, harried the wheels of clock, 


took out a last minute lease on love. 
And your abandonment has touched that strange 
and mathematical fine point of end- 
lessness—like sculpture on a grain of sand— 
wanting in width or space, needing no change. 
















The cinder nightfalls and the straws of rain, 
whipcords of lightning and the shabby flakes 
cannot be secrets for you, child at home, 

who watch intently while your father makes 
the stuff you probed for marvel (or for pain), 
wayfaring here, as we, before the Come. 


THIS 
“AMERICAN” 
CATHOLICISM 


by Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


A practical Catholicism has blossomed 
exuberantly but has yet to blend into 
the American landscape. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on religion in American life. 








Tus FIDELITY of American Cath- 
olicism to the essential duties of 
Christ’s Gospel cannot be doubted. 
There have been some harsh criti- 
cisms of the lack of lively theologi- 
cal discussions among American 
Catholics but this stillness in the- 
ology does not mean ignorance or 
disinterestedness. It is partly the 
result of American practicality and 
partly due to the unquestioned 
faith of American Catholics. One 
may legitimately doubt that the 
so-called medieval “ages of faith” 
ever witnessed such a living, prac- 
tical Catholicism as is found here. 

Some sophisticates have made 
light of the “bourgeois” piety of 
American Catholics and some have 
been impatient to substitute a more 
liturgical form of service to replace 


the rosaries, novenas and proces- 
sions. Obviously, not everyone at- 
tending Sunday Mass is a saint and 
the speeches at Communion break- 
fasts are sometimes far removed 
from the message of the Gospel. 
Comparing this situation, however, 
to the lax and decadent conditions 
in the countries froia which these 
Catholics or their parents have 
come, the fidelity of the American 
Catholic lay people to their reli- 
gious obligations is a major accom- 
plishment. 

One might note in these reli- 
gious manifestations that the fact 
of millions of Catholic youngsters 
receiving detailed instruction in 
religion in parochial schools with- 
out any state aid is something new 
in the Church. Alli told, this active 
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quality of American Catholicism 
constitutes a living witness to the 
vitality of the Christian Gospel and 
a bulwark in the Church’s fight 
against secularism and atheistic 
Communism. The non-Catholic 
can respect this religious faith and 
practice and cannot be mistaken 
about its identity and purpose. 
Although there is some uncer- 
tainty about the exact number of 
Catholics in the United States, the 
figures published in the 1959 issue 
of The Official Catholic Directory 
are sufficiently correct to give a pic- 
ture of the numerical strength of 
Catholicism in this country. Four 
cardinals, 33 archbishops, 187 bish- 
ops, 40 abbots, 53,689 priests, 9,709 
brothers, 164,922 sisters, 16,753 


parishes, 10,287 elementary schools 
under Catholic auspices are solid 
indications of the personal fidelity 
of the Catholic body to its religious . 
duties. There is perhaps no other 


measurement of the sacramental 
work of the Church in America and 
her actual teaching of the Christian 
message. 

The lack of political and social 
power on the part of the Catholic 
body and the Church’s acceptance 
of this position has brought about a 
clerical concentration on specifically 
religious and practical works. Very 
seldom can a group of Catholics 
be said to agree on any purely po- 
litical or social problem. This has a 
remarkable result: no politician or 
social leader can speak for the 
Church or command a Catholic fol- 
lowing for his opinions. This is dis- 
concerting to those Catholics who 
would like to throw their weight 
around in political and social mat- 
ters. Many non-Catholics cannot 
believe that such a large number 
of people who agree almost unques- 
tioningly on religious matters can 
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Critics have lamented the lack of the- 
ological ferment among American Catholics. 
While admitting this lack and also our fail- 
ures to adapt to American culture and s0- 
ciety, Fether Thomas T. McAvey, C.S.C., 
reminds the critics that American Catholi- 
cism is nevertheless a vital, practical Cath- 
olicism such as Europe never saw even in 
the “ages of faith.” Father McAvoy is 
chairman of the history department at Notre 
Dame University, and managing editor of 
The Review of Politics. 





be without definite social or politi- 
cal unity. 


Tavs THE PICTURE of Catholicism 
in America today can be described 
from two points of view. The first 
viewpoint is from within and is 
manifest in its internal growth and 
expansion. This internal view mea- 
sures the growth of the Catholic 
body and its loyalty to the dogmas 
and the practices of the Church. 
From that viewpoint the growth of 
the Church in the United States is 
truly admirable. But from the 
viewpoint of the relationship of the 
American Catholics to those things 
that are outside the direct mission 
of the Church, there are many un- 
solved problems and complications. 

The first complication is the fact 
that so many millions of those pro- 
fessing the Catholic Faith have en- 
joyed the benefits of education and 
civic freedom for only a generation. 
Some critics have found these 
lower-class Catholics easy targets 
for charges of ignorance, coarseness, 
and narrowness. But, for the most 
part, besides being good Catholics, 
very faithful to their religious obli- 
gations, they have made real ad- 
vances from their peasant origins. 
Given a continued opportunity and 
the necessary guidance and encour- 
agement not to surrender to the 
shallow and less desirable features 
of American life, they can contrib- 
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ute many cultural leaders in future 
generations. It is in their religious 
loyalty that the great hope lies for 
a correct solution of the conflict be- 
tween the Anglo-American cultural 
tradition and their Catholicism. 
‘They will certainly remain Ameri- 
cans and advance in culture and at 
the same time resolve any theoreti- 
cal conflict with their faith. 


F ane THE most serious diffi- 
culty complicating the proper and 
open discussion of the Catholic po- 
litical problem in the United States 
is the almost universal practice of 
complete separation of church and 
state by the Catholic hierarchy. 
Cardinals Mooney and Stritch to 
some extent rose above this handi- 
cap and such spokesmen as Cardi- 
nal Richard Cushing, Bishop John 
Wright, and Archbishop Lucey are 
possibly the exceptions that prove 
the rule that the Catholic hierarchy 
have not entered into civic prob- 
lems. The resolution of the prob- 
lem of adapting Catholic social and 
intellectual life to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can cultural tradition has been left 
too much to Catholic politicians, 
journalists and educators, who, 
having no official position in the 
Church, are confused in their state- 
ments and often spend much of 
their time criticizing each other. 

There are no equivalents in 
Catholic cultural life of the “Ivy 
League” universities, no Catholic 
council of learned societies and 
above all, no Catholic Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and Ford foundations. 
Further the actual lack of Catholics 
in these ruling groups of American 
cultural life is a measuring stick of 
the cultural handicaps of American 
Catholics. 

Probably the most encouraging 
development in the public activities 
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of American Catholics in the second 
half of the twentieth century has 
been the rise of several political 
leaders. No longer is Catholicism 
represented solely by the Catholic 
from the ghettos where sheer num- 
bers have in times past elevated 
men whose Catholic morals were 
not evident. The predominance of 
such men as Senators John Ken- 
nedy, Eugene McCarthy Edmund 
S. Muskie and Thomas Dodd and of 
such governors as Edmund Brown 
and Michael V. DiSalle marks the 
emergence of many Catholic politi- 
cal leaders who find no conflict be- 
tween their Catholicism and their 
Anglo-American traditions. The ac- 
ceptance of these men by their non- 
Catholic fellow citizens can be con- 
sidered an important proof that 
conflict between Catholicism and 
American culture, whether im- 
agined by Catholic conservatives of 
Europe or the American bigot, need 
not exist. These are not the first 
American Catholics to win high po- 
litical offices but the important fact 
is that religious controversy was al- 
most entirely absent from their 
elections. 


| & THE REALM OF JOURNALISM, 
Catholics have not fared so well. 
The late Anne O’Hare McCormick 
was a great exception among the 
political commentators whose opin- 
ions are feared as well as respected 
in American public life, although 
there are a few other prominent 
Catholic writers such as Walter 
Trohan of the Chicago Tribune and 
several prominent sports writers on 
the great daily newspapers. There 
is no Catholic daily newspaper. The 
weekly diocesan press has tended 
more and more to be organs of di- 
ocesan news. Monsignor Francis 
Lally and Donald McDonald on one 
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side and Patrick Scanlon and Fa- 
ther Richard Ginder on the other, 
do rise above diocesan news to dis- 
cuss national politics and social 
problems but for the most part no 
Catholic newspaper could retain its 
readers solely on its editorial opin- 
ions. 

In the field of magazines, the 
great expense of publication re- 
quires fabulous capital to compete 
with the smartly edited Life and 
Time and Newsweek and Look. 
Even the more dignified Atlantic 
Monthly and Harpers with expen- 
sive layouts go occasionally into the 
sensational in a vain effort to re- 
tain their following. 

Catholic journalism to be effec- 
tive must be of two kinds: the first 
is that exemplified best by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick and functions 
in the great press, and the second 
is that found in the Catholic peri- 
odicals in which the American way 
of life has been accepted. This sec- 
ond kind cannot hope for great 
financial success, since it must ap- 
peal to a minority. 


‘Ine LACK OF strong Catholic jour- 
nalism brings up the question of 
how the American way of life— 
American culture, if you will—can 
be accepted by Catholics in the 


realm of education. American cul- 
ture does not mean those excur- 
sions into bad psychology, pragma- 
tism, or educational mal-practice 
that bedevil American education, 
but the better traditions of Ameri- 
can education. These better tradi- 
tions are fully acceptable to the 
educated Catholic in America. The 
problem of Catholic educational 
advancement is very similar to that 
of Catholic journalism, but its 
solution is more hopeful. 

Good Catholic education does 
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exist is the United States. Super- 
ior Catholic educators are of two 
kinds in twentieth-century America 
—those within the dominant educa- 
tional system of the nation and 
those who manage and operate the 
exclusively Catholic institutions of 
learning. The first have the prob- 
lem of bringing their Catholicism 
into the American world, the second 
have the task of bringing American 
culture to a Catholic world. 


1 
Curnouce in non-Catholic Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning 
have never been numerous in pro- 
portion to the non-Catholic stu- 
dents attending those institutions. 
Public colleges and universities may 
not, and private ones often do not, 
make any distinction among the 
capable students who apply for en- 
trance. The same cannot be said of 
the faculty and administration in 
education. This is even more true 
of the selection of trustees of the 
great private universities and di- 
rectorates of the great foundations 
and learned societies. 

The teaching profession in the 
United States, by reason of its de- 
sire to perpetrate a culture, has 
tended to be a closed society which 
picks its own members and which 
in earlier decades had a close con- 
nection with religious groups. It 
has been proved that there have 
been at all times since the 1890’s 
thousands of Catholics in the Amer- 
ican institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Therefore some additional ex- 
planation besides prejudice must be 
found for the comparative fewness 
today of Catholics on the teaching 
staffs of American non-Catholic 
universities and colleges. The pri- 
mary explanation seems to be that 
a large percentage of Catholics have 
gone to these institutions to pre- 
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pare for the legal and medical pro- 
fessions and were not interested in 
the teaching profession. Of course 
there have been, and are, remarkable 
examples of Catholic faculty mem- 
bers in these non-Catholic colleges 
such as Charles G. Herbermann at 
City College in New York, Thomas 
Dwight at Harvard, Jeremiah Ford 
at Harvard, Carleton J. H. Hayes 
at Columbia, Jerome G. Kerwin at 
Chicago, William K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
at Yale, Raymond Sontag at Cali- 
fornia, Helen White at Wisconsin 
and Thomas Brady at Missouri. 

For years little was done by the 
bishops to care for and to direct the 
Catholic students at these institu- 
tions and consequently few of them 
received any training in Catholic 
philosophical principles or felt any 
urge to become Catholic leaders. 
The problem of giving Catholic di- 
rection to Catholics in non-Cath- 
olic colleges today is tremendous 
and the sparsity of Catholics on the 
higher faculties of these same insti- 
tutions renders somewhat nugatory 
the effect of an attending Catholic 
chaplain. The Newman Club Fed- 
eration and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine have only begun 
the solution of this far-reaching 
task. The fact that about two- 
thirds of Catholics receiving higher 
education are in non-Catholic insti- 
tutions places in doubt some cur- 
rent assumptions that the low 
attainment of Catholic cultural 
leadership can be blamed on the 
Catholic institutions. 


Assonc THE specifically Catholic 
institutions, the best organized are 
the seminaries for the training of 
priests; these, however, are profes- 
sional schools and only indirectly 
affect the higher learning of Cath- 
olic lay people. Generally they have 
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no research facilities beyond the 
seminary library. They are fre- 
quently deficient in scientific labo- 
ratories and weak in the social sci- 
ences. The long years between the 
classical studies and ordination al- 
most preclude any advanced stu- 
dies later in the ancient classics. 
Since much of the advanced train- 
ing of the clergy is in canon law 
and the higher forms of theology, 
these studies have added little to 
the adaptation of scholastic philoso- 
phy and theology to the American 
way of life. The theologians who 
have done most for American Cath- 
olicism have been those at the 
Catholic University, such as John 
A. Ryan, William Kerby, and John 
M. Cooper or the Jesuits of Wood- 
stock: John Courtney Murray and 
Gustave Weigel. 


‘Lumene then to the Catholic uni-— 
versities and colleges for training of 
laymen or laywomen, one finds 
there the chief points of contact 
between Catholicism and the Amer- 
ican cultural tradition, because the 
Catholic high schools and acade- 
mies work directly in the shadows 
of these colleges. The 1959 Cath- 
olic Directory lists 258 Catholic 
colleges and universities with 290,- 
807 students. The Directory does 
not distinguish between institutions 
for the undergraduate and the 
graduate. Nor is there data about 
the members of Catholic faculties 
who are given opportunities for re- 
search. The comparative lack of 
Catholic scholarly publications 
seems to indicate both a lack of 
funds to support scholars and a lack 
of opportunity to produce. Much 
has been written about the lack of 
opportunity for publication and re- 
search in Catholic institutions but 
it must also be true that Catholic 
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administrators, perhaps for eco- 
nomic reasons, tolerate low schol- 
arly achievements in their faculties. 
The notable increase in the number 
of faculty members in Catholic col- 
leges who hold doctorates is en- 
couraging but of little moment if 
the doctor is a silent one. 
Surveying Catholic education 
from the lowest grade, it is quite 
apparent that the Catholic paro- 
chial grade school, where it exists, 
is usually as good if not better than 
its competitor, although the cost of 
providing such schools for all Cath- 
olic children is becoming prohibi- 
tive. On the high school level, con- 
ditions differ. The good Catholic 
high schools are fewer and more 
costly than the grade schools al- 
though they bring better dividends 
in services to the teen-agers. At 


the college level, the financial prob- 
lem both for the parent and the 
Catholic college forces difficult de- 


cisions. There is no more critical 
job in Catholic education today 
than that of the admissions officer 
at the Catholic college. 

Once the youngster has been ad- 
mitted to a Catholic college, he is 
in a restricted world because the 
Catholic youth has chosen an in- 
stitution professing a definite phi- 
losophy and a definite religious be- 
lief. There is one important fact to 
be noted here by the administrator 
and the parent: to receive educa- 
tion equal to that of other Ameri- 
can college students, the Catholic 
student must add this philosophy 
and religion to the education he 
would receive elsewhere. Not all 
Catholic colleges have faced this 
dilemma and thus some tend to 
shortchange their students in the 
matter of languages, history, and 
the social sciences in order to fill in 
the philosophy and religion for 
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which the Catholic college exists. 
This is a vital point in the conflict 
between two current ideas about 
the relation between American cul- 
ture and Catholicism. 


Tue PERFECT solution to this prob- 
lem of adapting Catholic education 
to the Anglo-American world has 
not been found. The lack of any 
cultural background among so 
many second and third generation 
immigrants can excuse much but 
nevertheless the failure to produce 
a fair percentage of scholars in 
the social sciences, literature, his- 
tory and even philosophy among 
the thousands of youths graduat- 
ing each year from Catholic col- 
leges is too patent to be denied. 
The ordinary graduate of a secular 
institution may not be well in- 
formed in Catholic tradition but 
that does not justify the ignorance 
of Catholic students who are de- 
ficient in the Anglo-American cul- 
tural traditions. 

There is finally the realm of so- 
called pure scholarship in which the 
great mind devotes itself to pushing 
back the frontiers of knowledge, or 
in creating new expressions of the 
great truths. The best of this 
should be found in the Catholic 
theological schools. Despite the 
brilliance of a few writers, the 
American Catholic theological 
voices in the turmoil of the atomic 
age are very few. The same absence 
of Catholic leadership is noted in 
most of the fields of research; Cath- 
olic scientists among the members 
of the National Academy of the 
Sciences are few. While there are 
some Catholic historians and so- 
cial scientists on the staffs of the 
chief secular universities of the 
country, they are never pre-emi- 
nent. Moreover, others of like cali- 
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ber in their fields are seldom found 
in the Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. Some say that this situation 
is simply a matter of financial aid 
but while that is perhaps a basic 
reason, the situation is also wors- 
ened by narrow conceptions that 
many Catholic administrators have 
in regard to creativity. Creative 
work, whether it be poetry, essays, 
novels, or other works of art, comes 
from a kind of leisure which is, for 
financial reasons, usually wanting 
in Catholic colleges. Only in such 
leisure can the artist hope to recon- 
cile the cultural conflict between 
the Anglo-American traditions and 
Catholicism. 


To SPEAK of all of these aspects of 
American Catholicism in such a 
brief space requires that many good 
persons and activities and also 
many of the incidental black spots 
escape our notice. Further, each 
day sees changes in the living, ac- 
tive Church organization as it tries 
to keep up with a numerous and 
changing people. The internal or- 
ganization of the Church in Amer- 
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ica has responded quickly to the 
special pleas of each of the popes of 
the twentieth century and already 
answers the plea of Pope John 
XXIII for reunion and for peace. 
Nevertheless, the basic problems of 
Catholics in the United States will 
remain the same for several genera- 
tions. The first and chief work of 
the Church in America must con- 
tinue to be to present the Christian 
Gospel to all, especially the poor 
and the needy, and to offer them 
the Sacraments. Churches, con- 
vents, monasteries, schools, hospi- 
tals, and asylums will remain the 
basic tools for these internal church 
activities. At the same time, a ris- 
ing generation will continue to 
show by their participation in the 
political, social, and cultural life of 
the nation the perfection of Ameri- 
can life when ennobled by the Gos- 
pel teachings. The first and internal 
life of the Church will remain its 
chief activity. The latter work of 
civic and cultural leadership will al- 
ways be desired but can come only 
after several generations, even in 
free and democratic America. 


River Asleep 


(“Like a tree planted near the running waters. .. .” 


—Psalm I, 3) 


BY M. WHITCOMB HESS 


THE river sleeps: Not a gleam 
From the late summer sun is breaking 


Through trees where these slow waters creep 
Seaward like time in a dream... . 

But the sentinel willows are waking, 
Keeping watch by their river asleep. 


















































The Changing Face of British Politics 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Now that the results of the General Election are known, it would 
probably be interesting and useful for my readers if I were to concentrate 
on the changing characteristics of the contending parties at the present 
time. 

After July the tide was running in favor of the Conservatives. Busi- 
ness had improved, unemployment was lower than ever, the Labor Party 
was divided over nuclear weapons. Surprisingly the country seemed to 
take no notice of the Government’s far from candid or even honest re- 
action to the largely condemnatory Devlin report on the troubles in 
Nyasaland. One may add too that Macmillan’s initiative in visiting Mos- 
cow, followed up as it was by President Eisenhower’s plan to meet Mr. 
Khrushchev, was taken generally to mean an association of the Conserva- 
tives with a more peaceful and hopeful international future. 

So at the moment when Prime Minister Macmillan announced that 
General Elections would be held on October 8th, the Conservatives were 
confident that they would be returned to power for a third straight time. 
Nevertheless, they realized that a great deal could happen between the 
time of the announcement and the elections to upset their calculations. 


Gennes ELECTIONS, as we all know, do not necessarily run with genuine 
political merit, and there is a great deal that could have been said against 
the Conservative government. The Suez adventure is taken to be the 
biggest mark against it, but a referendum at that time would almost cer- 
tainly have shown that a substantial majority of the people backed the 
Government. The Englishman, though he is prepared to go to great 
lengths in orderly appeasement, does not like to be pushed around by a 
bully, especially by an upstart, one from an ex-zone of British influence. 
The ghost of Palmerston has not entirely departed. No doubt it is this 
mood which has enabled the country to watch without undue emotion 
the curious transformation scene by which ministers deeply involved in 
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the Suez business can now take the 
line of innocence in regard to what 
in fact turned out a fiasco. Eden 
was dropped, and in his place the 
kindly father-figure of Macmillan 
was substituted. 

Not that this would have meant 
much had the years subsequent to 
Suez been years of recession. At 
the time of the sterling crisis and 
the tightening of belts, the elec- 
toral fortunes of the Conservatives 
dropped low,even though the Labor 
poll figure never rose. A General 
Election then would probably have 
produced a small Labor majority. 
But the financial and trade clouds 
have since cleared, and all looked 
very rosy, despite a Conservative 
journalist’s pre-election prophecy 
of a resounding Tory defeat. This 
was based on the view that the 
country was getting sick of seeing 
the rich getting richer and oppor- 
tunity lying only within the grasp 
of the already successful. Morally, 
no doubt, his views were sound, but 
it takes a lot to deter the British 
voter from feeling pleased when 
money is being made, when trade is 
good and when the pay-packet 
(with overtime) is secure and good. 
The fact that government policy 
has held prices steady over nearly 
two years is, in view of the past 
record, a near governmental mir- 
acle. 

However, the Government’s seem- 
ing security rested in large measure 
on the ineffectiveness of the Labor 
opposition. It is quite extraordi- 
nary that through these long years 
of opposition Labor has never been 
able to increase its figures in the 
Gallup and other polls. The fact, 
of course, is in keeping with trends 
all over Europe where the post-war 
drift to the left has been caught up 
and counterbalanced by a steady 
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As the October 8th General Elections ap- 
proached, it was evident that the Suez fiasco 
and other episodes had hurt the Conserva- 
tive government in Britain but it was also 
a fact that the Labor Party had dissension in 
the ranks. Sane liberals like Mr. Gaitskell 
did not see eye to eye with doctrinaire so- 
cialists like Mr. Bevan. Michael de la 
Bedoyere searches out the reasons for the 
resounding victory scored by the Conserva- 
tives in the recent English elections, 





move to the right, due in part to 
prosperity but also to ineffective 
and theoretical left tendencies. 


Lx BriTAIN, however, Labor as a 
whole has been a moderate party, 
sound on foreign policy and (in my 
opinion) probably right in its estab- 
lishment of the Welfare State and a 
degree of nationalization. The 
weakest aspect of Labor policy ac- 
tually comes from its more conserv- 
ative section, namely the trade 
union leaders who insist on apply- 
ing to industrial relations tactics 
which were adopted in the bad old 
days of high unemployment, and 
today are almost wholly bad for the 
workers’ best interests and the 
country’s. 

Now, irritated by years of con- 
tinued Conservative success, the 
Labor Party has been going from 
bad to worse through trying to ap- 
pease its members by new tactics. 
The trouble is that the party is 
really composed of two totally dif- 
ferent types of mind. One type can 
be called socialist and, if pressed, 
even Marxist; the other is really 
liberal-reformist. The socialists 
really believe that the world will be 
made a better place by changing 
human nature so that it can fit into 
an a priori socialist scheme of 
things. The liberal-reformist merely 
wants to go a few steps ahead in 
organizing a more egalitarian so- 
ciety for human beings as God 
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made them. Mr. Gaitskell belongs 
to the latter group; Mr. Bevan is 
probably nearer the former. 

I often think that if the British 
parliamentary system were run in 
the continental way, we should 
have three main groups: a right- 
wing group; a center party; and a 
left-wing group. And, as things 
have gone since the war, the center 
party, which would have included 
two-thirds of the Conservatives and 
up to half Labor, would have been 
continuously in power. 

However that may be, Labor 
remains split over vital issues. For 
example, while to many old-fash- 
ioned and hard-headed Labor peo- 
ple nothing could be more fantastic 
than British unilaterial renuncia- 
tion of the H-bomb, a large section 
of the party seems at the moment to 
be holding to their view that Bri- 
tain should unilaterally give an ex- 
ample. The nationalization issue, 
though soft-pedalled, remains a real 
one, not because anyone really 
wants more nationalization but be- 
cause it is historic socialist dogma. 

These things should not be 
taken too seriously. The mass of 
British workers automatically vote 
for their party, and if economic 
times are bad, they can win with 
the help of the vote of a dissatisfied 
middle and trading class. 


Wruar OF THE RENASCENT Liberal 
Party? No one, of course, expected 
it to do more than win a handful of 
seats, but its importance in any 
election lies in whether or not it 
will take votes away from the Con- 
servatives or from Labor. I talked 
the other day to a Catholic Liberal 
candidate for a prosperous London 
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constituency which happens to have 
a good number of Catholics in it. 
He said that two or three years ago 
when the Conservatives were rather 
under a cloud and facing recession 
conditions, Liberal votes were 
mainly taken from dissatisfied Con- 
servatives and middle-of-the-way 
intellectual types. He looked forward 
to a small Liberal group of twenty 
or thirty in Parliament which might 
well have considerable influence if 
the difference between the Conserv- 
atives and Labor was small. Even if 
it was larger, he thought that Lib- 
eral votes added to dissatisfied 
Conservatives could form a sort of 
ginger group which would keep a 
Conservative government on_ its 
toes. 

My own contribution to the dis- 
cussion was to suggest that the Lib- 
erals today have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to go all out for social 
reforms in the spirit of the papal 
encyclicals, a constructive mid-way 
position between the laissez faire of 
the Conservatives and the “statism” 
of the socialists—this particularly 
in the most unsatisfactory state of 
present-day industrial relations. I 
sent him to the best Jesuit author- 
ity on this question. Alas, my friend 
had virtually no chance of election, 
even in a constituency with many 
Catholics. One of the most serious 
old difficulties against the Liberals 
from the Catholic point of view 
however is happily disappearing: 
the nonconformist tradition with its 
relentless war on state-aided Cath- 
olic schools. Liberals are now be- 
gining to see that state education 
according to the conscience of par- 
ents is a thoroughly sound liberal 
principle. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE CAVE 

by Robert Penn Warren 

Random House. $4.95 
In the 1920’s a young man named Floyd 
Collins captured the nation’s headlines 
for several days as he lay trapped in a 
cave in Kentucky. The incident, which 
ended tragically with Collins’ death, was 
an early and classic instance of “sob 
story” exploitation by the press. Mr. 
Warren, in this fast-paced, Rabelaisian 
novel, places his cave (and it’s Plato’s 
cave of shadows too) in Tennessee, and 
adds today’s TV to the pattern of ex- 
ploitation. His victim is a young war 
veteran, a ballad singer who is a repre- 
sentative of the “folk.” 

But it the folk who know Jasper 
Harrick who get most of the attention 
here, as he lies (still alive? dead, per- 
haps?) within the huge symbolic, sexual 
symbol of the cave. His father, John T., 
dying of cancer, looks back on a life of 
riot and thinks, “I have roared by rea- 
son of the disquietness of my heart.” 
The Greek, (a comic character of heroic 
proportions), who married a belly-dancer 
because she reminded him of Jean Har- 
low and ineffable romance, serves as a 
chorus to the play as it is enacted, half- 
tragedy, half-farce. There is a villain, 
too, Isaac Sumpter, who takes his re- 
venge for the breaking-off of a torrid 
affair with Goldie, the “Jew-Girl,” by 
crawling into the cave as heroic rescuer 
and sending out false stories of Jasper’s 
courageous battle, although Jasper is al- 
ready dead. And there are the thou- 
sands who come to the cave mouth: 
“They had wept, and prayed, and boozed, 


and sung and fought, and fornicated, and 
in all ways possible had striven to break 
through to the heart of the mystery 
which was themselves.” 

Behind all the bawdry, the vulgariza- 
tion of emotions, the hill-billy shorthand 
for thought—what? The central thought 
of the book—that “living is just learning 
to die” and “dying is just learning to 
live”’—comes out of a crude and narrow 
tradition. The Bible-slapping, the farce, 
and the assigned pity result in, at best, a 
wry resignation and, at its worst, the 
self-pity of the ballads Jasper Harrick’s 
brother and father sing. 


GOD’S FRONTIER 

by Jose Luis Martin Descalzo 

Knopf. $3.95 
From Spain, where it has won an im- 
portant prize, comes a short novel of 
power and artistry which treats of the 
material and spiritual worlds with au- 
thority and integrity. The work of a 
young Jesuit priest, God’s Frontier is a 
story rich in realism and peasant wis- 
dom of what happens when a miracle- 
worker appears in a small Spanish town. 
The farmers have been alternately pla- 
eating and cursing God as the long 
drought continues in their region. When 
Renato, the young railway switchman, 
appears to be working miracles, the vil- 
lagers think that all their troubles are 
over. But Renato works the “wrong” 
miracles, raising a fallen cross, bringing 
life back to a dead bird—and still no 
rain. 

The complaint of the townspeople, of 
course, is that God’s will, not their own, 
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is being manifested in these “useless” 
miracles. Even when a woman is re- 
stored to life, it seems that there are 
more problems for her and less joy for 
everyone else than before. And still no 
rain. Renato, the good man, the unwill- 
ing worker of the miraculous, becomes 
an object of hate and finally an inevit- 
able victim before this modern parable 
comes to a close. 

In this reviewer’s opinion God’s Fron- 
tier is the most important Catholic novel 
to appear in a very long time. God's 
Frontier is grim and realistic in places, 
but it is inspiring in the hard sense in 
which suffering and courage and bitter 
truth are inspiring. “My novel,” Father 
Descalzo says in a prefatory letter, “is 
certainly constructive, but it has been 
made on this earth which, unhappily, is 
not ‘suitable for minors.’ Shall I be 
blamed if some of the pages of this work 
bleed or sizzle?” 


WHAT IS THE STARS? 

by Arthur J. Roth 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
“Ah, that’s the question,” says Joxer in 
O’Casey’s play, “what is the stars?” And 
what, readers of this hilarious novel will 
want to know, is the Irish Army? A 
more individualistic, militarily incompe- 
tent body of men would be hard to find, 
if this novel is an accurate description 
of the Army guarding neutral Eire dur- 
ing the Second World War. But there I 
go, falling into “the common error of 
judging Irishmen by rational means.” 
And after all, every army has its re- 
sistance to authority, the second front 
of warfare between men and officers; in 
Ireland this is forty times funnier than 
anywhere else. 

From the first page, when Slater Mc- 
Gurk finds himself under the charge of 
“dumb insolence,” to the last when the 
Slater, mustered out, is ready to leave 
for his home in the North, there is a 
constant ruckus. Most of the time 
“Knave” O’Hanlon, a sardonic regular 
who has memorized regulations so that 
he may confound junior officers, is at the 
bottom of it. Forever looking for loop- 
holes, the Knave tried all sorts of angles 
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for getting the men out of listening to 
the sermons during a Passionist Mission 
on the post. It comes to the point where 
the unwilling Slater is up before the ad- 
jutant and then the chaplain trying to 
convince them that he has had “a quiet 
wee revelation” that he should be an 
atheist for two weeks—the length of the 
mission. A bus ride turns into a saga 
the lads from Eighth Garrison 
Company get on the bus, particularly 
when there’s also an old man with a 
goose on board, and passengers who are 
in the Christmas mood. The bus stops at 
every pub on the way and comes roaring 
into its destination hours late but with 
Christmas decorations flying. Some of 
the episodes in the book are sombre, 
showing the other side of what Waugh 
calls “an adroit and melancholy race,” 
but the final impression is one of a 
happy, healthy anarchism which brushes 
aside all formulations and regulations 
to display for the reader’s delight all the 
varieties of insolence, dumb and spoken. 


when 


THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE 

by Eugene Vale 

Scribner’s. $4.50 
In The Thirteenth Apostle the author 
places his protagonist, a man “who had 
quarrelled with life,” a man whose ca- 
reer had been an ambiguous evasion of 
life, squarely up against the challenge 
of the meaning of life—and of death. 
Donald Webb is an American career 
diplomat serving in a very minor post in 
Central America. A cautious, “correct” 
man, he has been content to go through 
the motions of protocol in his profession, 
all the while dimly aware that life, in the 
real sense, was not in him. He is the 
perfect pattern of a man of exquisite 
manners, quiet professional accomplish- 
ment—and nothing to live by or for. 

Into Webb’s consulate office comes a 
very shabby man, a man ambiguous in 
other ways than Webb’s. Franz Cris- 
pian is an artist, a painter. The man in- 
trigues Webb; he seems irritatingly hum- 
ble, and he shows no signs of being 
interested in painting. After a time Cris- 
pian vanishes, and Webb learns that the 
painter died in remote Zapar on the 
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mountain El Soledad, after 
painted the Crucifixion. Irresistibly 
drawn, Webb finds himself retracing 
Crispian’s journey in the company of a 
mountain priest, Padre Paolo. Led on 
by compulsion more than by a sense of 
duty, Webb retraces Crispian’s steps, 
passing through jungle and scaling dif- 
ficult mountain heights. At the village 
of Santa Rosa he finds Crispian’s paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion, slashed by the 
artist himself, with the face of Christ 
cut out. Webb is forced to press on, and 
in the mountain heights he finds the 
challenge and obstacles to his quest— 
“evidence that the God he sought really 
existed.” Through the physical details 
of Webb’s struggle on the mountain and 
through flashbacks (perhaps the least 
convincing part of the book) the story of 
a man’s journey to courage and belief is 
stirringly told. The Thirteenth Apostle 
is an absorbing story of a man’s struggle 
against the fear of extinction and of 
hard-won triumph. 


having 


STORM OUT OF CORNWALL 

by S.M.C. 

Kenedy. $3.75 
In the year 1547 King Henry VIII “was 
called,” as the historian G. M. Trevelyan 
puts it, “before the only spiritual author- 
ity that was any longer competent to 
summon a King of England.” With the 
accession of his son Edward VI, a child 
of nine, Protestantism began its real 
triumph. Those who ruled in the boy 
king’s name abolished the Mass and 
forced the Book of Common Prayer upon 
the people. In Cornwall, the Celtic 
Western tip of England, the new order 
was fiercely resisted. The “rising” of 
the peasantry in 1548 and 1549, in the 
latter year with a great peasant army 
marching under the Banner of the Five 
Wounds of Christ, is the subject of this 
moving short novel by the author of 
Brother Petroc’s Return. 

The “better organized classes,” to 
quote Trevelyan again, soon put down 
the rebellion, and in the bloodiest and 
most treacherous fashion. But some 
great blows for freedom were struck as 
a courageous people, in Devon as well as 
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Cornwall, gave their lives willingly for 
their faith, S.M.C. uses as the focal 
point of her story a boy named Michael 
Penlee, son of a woman reputed to be 
a witch. Michael gets to play a crucial 
and believable part in the tragic story. 
The author writes from an obviously 
close knowledge of her people. She 
knows that a Cornishman becomes 
quieter the angrier he grows, and that it 
is “wordiness which distinguishes the 
true Devonian.” Such knowledge not 
only lends authenticity to the story, it 
also softens and humanizes a tragedy 
whose stark injustices and finality of 
triumph tend to obscure the qualities of 
“intense individuality” and “all-pervad- 
ing sense of humor” this novel so poig- 
nantly recalls. 


THE LITTLE KAROO 

by Pauline Smith 

Vanguard. $3.50 
The dust jacket of this distinguished, in- 
deed classic, collection of short stories 
reproduces a_ testimonial to Pauline 
Smith, in English and Afrikaans, signed 
by leading South African writers. Among 
them are writers whose work I have re- 
viewed here. I note the names of Alan 
Paton, Nadine Gordimer, Dan Jacobson, 
and William Plomer. This book, origin- 
ally published in 1926, contains, Mr. 
Plomer says in his preface, “the best 
collection of short stories yet written in 
English on South African themes.” 
When one reads The Little Karoo, one 
understands that the testimonial is not a 
formality, for Pauline Smith is clearly 
the classic precursor of those who are 
today interpreting South Africa to us. 

The title refers to an area of the Cape 
Province settled by the Dutch (or Boers, 
or Afrikanders); the time of the stories 
is the first decade of this century. Miss 
Smith, the daughter of an English physi- 
cian, spent her childhood in the Cape 
Province and absorbed the striking quali- 
ties of the sky and terrain, as well as 
the Biblical cadences in the speech and 
actions of the people. “The Pain,” for 
example, tells the story of an elderly 
couple who journey for many miles by 
ox-cart to the hospital in Platkops in the 
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SAINT 
DOMINIC 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Sister Mary Jean writes with a fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm that are typi- 
cally American, as she brings us the 
real Dominic, vital and energetic. 
She also shows us the perennial 
charm and power of the Dominican 
vocation and suggests its vital role 
in the Church of this century. Saint 
Dominic is a modern biography in 


the best sense of the word. $3.25 


CATHOLIC 
LIFE, U.S. A. 
by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


A sane and factual appraisal of the 
important Catholic lay movements 
of our day, in a volume which brings 
together much valuable information 
hitherto dispersed and often difficult 


to locate. $3.95 


FAITH IS THE 
SUBSTANCE 


by Katherine Burton 


Biography of Mother Theodore 
Guerin, foundress of the Sisters of 
Providence of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana—unforgettable spir- 
itual and educational pioneer of the 


Midwest. $4.50 
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humble faith that the ailing wife will be 
cured. When it becomes obvious that 
Deltje will not leave “leaping and prais- 
ing the Lord,” her husband secretly 
removes her from the hospital, ‘“‘a gentle, 
dying woman, her heart overflowing with 
quiet content,” and, the oxen inspanned, 
they turn toward home. In “Desolation” 
another trek takes place, this time of an 
aged “poor white” grandmother and her 
small grandson. In most of the stories 
the characters are patient, humble and 
enduring. Their loves and their hatreds 
are stark and simple, and their lives, for 
all the narrowness of their circum- 
stances, have a warm human dignity that 
no tragedy can destroy. These 
show, as the tribute of South African 
writers puts it, the “delicacy and ten- 
derness and precision” of great art. 


stories 


CALIFORNIA STREET 

by Niven Busch 

Simon & Schuster. $4.50 
San Francisco, O. Henry maintained, is 
one of America’s great “story” cities, and 
Mr. Busch, drawing upon our common 
memories of a great newspaper empire 
centered in California, has given us a 
rousing story of a hard-fisted newspaper 
man in the grand tradition. 

California Street, then, is the saga of 
Anchylus Saxe, Michigan farm boy who 
goes West to become—classically, in part 
through marrying the boss’s daughter— 
a great business success. It is also the 
saga of an ambitious boy and man who 
becomes a domestic tyrant, 
giant, an embattled Lear. 

Mr. Busch very skillfully grafts the 
King Lear story into the Anchylus 
Saxe story. Saxe has three daughters, 
Cordelia, the faithful daughter, is the 
eldest, not the youngest. Ironically it is 
this illegitimate daughter, brought up 
with the other two, who rallies to her 
father’s side in the great battle of stock 
control which ensues when Mrs. Saxe 
dies. 

And at the end, Anchylus Saxe is 
pretty much the man he had always 
been: “alone, a strong old man, kind, 
rhetorical, bad-tempered, spoiled, tough 
and lonely.” 


an aging 
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MODERN GLOOM AND 
CHRISTIAN HOPE 

by Hilda Graef 

Regnery. $3.50 
The word is so often abused that one 
hesitates to apply it to a book one likes: 
Miss Graef’s Modern Gloom and Chris- 
tian Hope is a refreshing book because 
it does not follow the fashionable cock- 
tail party mood where, between two 
martinis, one must bewail the absurdity 
of the universe. The universe is not 
meaningless, Miss Graef believes, for 
God rules over it, and He has given us 
a rational nature to understand it and 
ourselves. She then sets out very boldly, 
I must say, to take apart the works of 
Kierkegaard, Camus, Mauriac, Graham 
Greene, John Osborne and others, and 
shows that despair, obsession with sex, 
the pose of angry young men, etc., all 
have their roots in a distorted view of 
the world—the philosophy of gloom— 
which contradicts the truths of religion 
as well as everyday experience. She 
then presents two authors, Claudel and 
Eliot, who, on the contrary, are the poets 
of Christian hope with a more balanced 
view and an intense faith in grace and 
in man’s higher destination. 

I repeat that this is a refreshing book, 
rare, too, because it is hard to find men 
courageous enough to set sail against the 
current. I like particularly Miss Graef’s 
choice of authors, precisely those who 
are today least attackable on account of 
the fampart that fans and reviewers 
form around them, and behind which 
idolatry may be safely practiced. But for 
this very reason it would have been ad- 


visable to launch the attack with the 
heavy artillery of philosophical criticism 
and—wherever needed—political analy- 
sis. I hasten to add that I omit the most 
obvious weapon, literary criticism, be- 
cause Miss Graef herself makes it clear 
at the beginning of the book that she will 
concentrate on philosophical and spir- 
itual issues and will ignore her authors’ 
literary merits. 

Once it is announced, this is a legiti- 
mate approach; only then, as I have said, 
she ought to have analyzed the philo- 
sophical roots of the “modern gloom” 
more thoroughly. Neglecting to do so, 
striving rather to achieve a popular pres- 
entation of difficult systems of thought, 
Miss Graef often fails to convince. It is 
dangerous, for example, to devote the 
same number of ages to Heidegger and 
Kierkegaard as to Colin Wilson and 
Francoise Sagan; it is a serious omission 
not to speak at all of Hegel’s concept of 
alienation; it is a mistake not to note the 
strong romantic element in all this gloom 
—the “romantic agony.” 

What are the probable consequences 
of Miss Graef’s approach? Her Catholic 
readers, those who will get acquainted 
with the dozen or so writers and think- 
ers through this book alone, will nod and 
sigh in agreement: “What becomes of 
the world,” they will say, “if such bad 
authors are put in people’s hands.” The 
non-Catholic, possibly anti-Catholic read- 
ers will say: “This is again one of those 
one-sided, tendentious attacks, used as 
an apology for religion.” 

Miss Graef writes in a lively style; she 
has a vigorous pen, and behind her 
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verbal hammerblows one feels the gusto 
with which she goes into battle. I felt 
almost like applauding as she executed, 
under my eyes, Simone de Beauvoir or 
John Osborne. I admit that I was less 
happy when I saw Mauriac fall under 
her ax, Yes I know, he is a Jansenist, 
and oftentimes something like a baptized 
Zola. But he is a very great artist and 
I am weak enough to forgive him much 
on this account. THOMAS MOLNAR 


UP FROM LIBERALISM 

by William F. Buckley, Jr. 

McDowell-Obolensky. $3.50 
Mr. Buckley is a controversialist by na- 
ture and often a dazzingly brilliant one. 
As editor of The National Review, au- 
thor of God and Man at Yale and co-au- 
thor of McCarthy and His Enemies, he 
has carried on a relentless fight to ex- 
pose Liberal fallacies. His weapons are 
an urbane wit, literary hauteur, a sharp 
eye for contradiction and a sense of logic. 
The last named often uses, unfortu- 
nately, some strange premises, so Mr. 
Buckley ends up in as many blind alleys 
as his foe. Up from Liberalism, as the 
title indicates, is another salvo in the 
battle and displays Mr. Buckley at his 
best and worst. 

Buckley’s thesis is that “we must 
bring down the thing called Liberalism, 
which is powerful but decadent; and sal- 
vage a thing called conservatism, which 
is weak but viable.” Despite protesta- 
tions of objectivity in his introduction, 
the irrepressible author soon has his 
slingshot going at favorite liberal targets: 
Dwight MacDonald, ADA’s Joseph 
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Rauh, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
others. By this, he establishes early in 
the book overtones of negativism and 
personal animus which characterize so 
much of the Conservative polemic. 

Buckley points out that Liberalism re- 
fuses to be challenged. The whole Mc- 
Carthy affair he sees as the reaction of 
entrenched, infuriated Liberals to a man 
who confronted them with the harsh 
realities of Communist infiltration. 

“Are these manners intrinsic to Lib- 
eralism?” the author asks. His answer is 
an account of higher education in the 
U. S. as conducted by professors of Lib- 
eral persuasion. Once again, as he did 
in God and Man at Yale, Buckley takes 
aim at the Liberal shibboleth of aca- 
demic freedom. He scores well here. 

But when the author comes to examine 
the roots of the Liberal creed, he begins 
to over-simplify and falter. The Liberal, 
he states, assumes everything can be 
cured by the ballot box. Extension of 
the franchise is, therefore, a goal of the 
dedicated Liberal. But Buckley argues 
that democracy is merely procedural, 
a method of governing. It cannot by 
itself cure deep social ills. He concludes, 
therefore, that the southern Negro may 
still be denied his right to vote by more 
enlightened whites, a conclusion bound 
to make most Catholics blink. 

The final part of the book puts forth 
the Conservative program. The author 
admits surprisingly the Conservatives 
are rather confused. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the specific sugges- 
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tions he offers can help them. 

His remedy is a return to conservative 
19th century economic and _ political 
stands long since rejected. Buckley op- 
poses government interference in eco- 
nomic matters. Social security he views 
as a debilitating and unsound feature of 
the welfare state. 

As has often been pointed out, Mr. 
Buckley’s conservative economic stands 
place him in clear contradiction to Cath- 
olic moral teaching on social doctrine?’ 
He is as wrong here as he is right in 
condemning the facade of academic free- 
dom. 

There are several other failings in Mr. 
Buckley’s indictment of Liberalisra. 
Never does he distinguish among Lib- 
erals. The word hardly has meaning, 
there are so many types. Apparently he 
battles the militantly secularist Liberal. 

The author fails badly to see any good 
in Liberalism. Since, as a philosophy it 
has had such wide appeal, there must 
be grounds. But Mr. Buckley lacks the 
objectivity and the historical sense to see 
why Liberalism ascended the throne. 
One of the reasons, paradoxically enough, 
is that it mitigated the excesses of the 
system he defends. 

Mr. Buckley is a provocative, stimulat- 
ing writer. But perhaps the best sum- 
mary of him came from the enemy camp. 
Dwight MacDonald, writing of his days 
as editor of the Daily News at Yale, 
said: “Almost nobody agreed with him 
but everybody read him.” 

Kevin Lyncu, C.S.P. 
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THE CENTRE OF HILARITY 

by Michael Mason 

Sheed & Ward. $4.50 
The Centre of Hilarity is a very serious 
book 


contradiction of 


This at first may seem not only a 
title but statement 
enough to scare many potential readers 
away from it. But the 
the book evolves from a sense of buoy- 
ancy and open-mindedness that removes 
it from all those pretensions of the pe- 
dantic manner usually associated with 
works of more or less scholarly adum- 
bration. To cite a key quotation: “The 
devil,” said Chesterton, “fell through tak- 
ing himself too seriously—through force 
of gravity.’” The remark is interesting 
not only in what it says but also in how 
it says it. It is the kind of jeu d’esprit 
which the clerkly intellectual could well 
dismiss as an embarrassing piece of jolly- 


“seriousness” of 


good-show-chaps Christianity, but in fact 
it embodies in its very humour a deep 
good jokes. The 
Centre of Hilarity, then, will cause many 
partisan scholars (if they read it at all) 
to condemn it 


seriousness — like all 


sheer force of 
gravity—which is not to imply that they 
are in league with the Devil, but only 
that they share indirectly his predisposi- 
tion for a lack of humor. 

In fact, we have become so sensitive to 
the “predicament” of the intellectual in 
our culture (and lately 
within the of the Church it 
self), that few passing re- 
marks will no doubt be (mis) interpreted 
as being anti-intellectual. The Centre of 
Hilarity, I suspect, will share much the 
same fate. The 
fronting modern 
is not the imagined 
forces aligned against it, but the deaden- 
ing effects of a silently “approved” con- 
formity the intellectual milieu 
itself. For instance, it is anathema now- 
adays to speak of, say, T. S. Eliot in any 


through 


contemporary 
structure 


even these 


danger 
intellectualism, 


greatest con- 
how- 


ever, real and/or 


within 


but the highest and most agreed-upon 
terms; in parallel manner, it is also ana- 
thema and a sign of pathetic naiveté, if 
not of outright ignorance, to say any- 
thing commendable about anyone so out- 
moded and minor as G. K. Chesterton. 


(Partisan scholars, you see, have al- 
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ways had the very neat habit of dividing 
things up into major and minor cate- 
gories, without knowing what an ergo 
is.) But in The Centre of Hilarity, and 
long overdue at that, Chesterton at last 
emerges as something more than Court 
Jester to the Middle Ages. 

And that again is something else. 
For it is currently the fashion to have 
nothing whatever to do with medieval 
man. But it is just as wrong for the 
twentieth century intellectual to ignore 
the reality of the Middle Ages as it is 
for a modern “medievalist” to act as if 
the twentieth century were a_ tragic 
aberration from the Middle Ages—in- 
stead, of course, as our present stage of 
evolvement in world history. There was 
a time, however, when scholars had the 
capacity to range, with classic gusto and 
individuality, through the world at large. 
Chesterton would get wry amusement 
out of the paradox that in a time in 
which space is our only outward fron- 
tier, the views of the partisan scholars 
should become so narrow and withdrawn 
and altogether petulant, while claiming 
prerogatives which in fact do not exist. 

The Centre of Hilarity, however, is a 
book of remarkable depth and poise and 
affirmation — especially in the presenta- 
tion of its chief theme, a running com- 
mentary on the Eliot-Chesterton am- 
bivalence, with revealing sidelights on 
D. H. Lawrence. All in all, the book 
corrects, or at least balances, a rather 
contrived essay on Chesterton, by Eliza- 
beth Sewell, which appeared several 
years ago in Thought. Finally (and un- 
fortunately), the dust jacket of The Cen- 
tre of Hilarity contains no information 
on Michael Mason. But he is the kind 
of critic we need very much today, the 
kind of critic this reviewer would like to 
know even better, after reading his book, 
than he does now. 

THomaAs P. MCDONNELL 


LOOK SOUTHWARD, UNCLE 

by Edward Tomlinson 

Devin-Adair. $6.00 
Thirty-five years as a foreign corre- 
spondent in Latin America constitute 
Mr. Tomlinson’s credentials for this 
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We Are Now Catholics 

Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 
Four former Lutheran pastors tell the story 
of their long road from Evangelical Chris- 
tianity back to the See of Peter. $3.95 


The Catholic Dimension 
in Higher Education 
by Justus George Lawler 


A distinguished contribution to the current 
dialogue taking place within the American 
Catholic community on the apparent failure 
of Catholics to contribute substantially to 
the intellectual life of the nation. $3.95 


Lamps of Love 

by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Sister David Mary, S.N.J.H. 
As the author says, the purpose of this 
book is to “recall to forgetful or ignorant 
souls the principal sources of love, and to 
teach all to utilize them to the utmost.” 


Catholic Reformer 
by Paul Hallet 


A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene, one of the 
most powerful leaders of the Church’s re- 
form movement before and after the Protes- 
tant revolt. $3.50 


The Battle and Brother Louis 
by Louis Reile, S.M. 


Writing in a modern idiom, bound to be 
attractive to young people, Brother Louis 
recounts the joys, doubts, difficulties and 
consolations of the life of an active 
Brother. $3.25 


The Social Order of Tomorrow 
by Otto von Habsburg 
Turning aside from a pessimistic view of 
man’s future, Archduke Otto presents a 
plan for a transformation of man’s eco- 
nomic, political, and social life. $2.75 


Women, Words, and Wisdom 
by Solange Hertz 
A Catholic wife and mother, Solange Hertz, 
combines a charming and urbane sense of 
humor with an unusual intimacy with the 
greatest of the Church’s spiritual authors. 
$3.50 


Their Rights and Liberties 
by Thomas O’B. Hanley 


A concise, thoroughly documented histori- 
cal study concentrating on the relationship 
between the beginnings of freedom in Co- 
lonial Maryland and the struggle for free- 
dom in England. $2.95 


1859 in Review 
by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


An anniversary book, recalling the momen- 
tous events of 1859—Darwin’s Origin, 
Marx’s Critique, etc.,—and their effects on 
the world of 1959. $2.75 


The Intellectual Life 

by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 
Father Sertillanges’ book has long been a 
vade mecum to students and scholars, and 
has afforded encouragement and guidance to 
those beginning a life of active dedication 
to Truth. Cloth, $3.00 Paper, $1.50 


The Big Sycamore 

by Joseph Brady 
The unusual saga of an apparently ordinary 
Irish family—Maurice Fitzgerald, a one- 
armed school teacher, his wife and five 
children—and the unexpected things which 
happened to them in an otherwise quiet 
village. $3.75 


Athlete of Christ 

St. Nicholas of Fliie, 1417-1487 

by Marie McSwigan 
Miss McSwigan tells the story of Nicholas, 
patron saint of the Swiss people, with 
warmth, colorful detail—and lots of sur- 


prises. $3.25 


Christianity in Conflict 

by John A. Hardon, S.J. 
Father Hardon gives a non-polemical, highly 
objective appraisal of Protestantism, as 
seen through Catholic eyes. $4.50 


Sources and Resources 
by Barry Ulanov 


Barry Ulanov, a versatile scholar of every- 
thing from jazz to spirituality, traces the 
central role of the Christian humanist tradi- 
tion in the growth and development of the 
West, and its continuing vitality today. 
$5.50 
Political Thought 
by John A. Abbo 
A lucid exposition of the landmarks in the 
development of Western political thought. 
The book includes a Christian appraisal 
of authors, books and theories. $5.75 
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sympathetic and perceptive survey of the 
twenty republics to our south. 

While the book touches summarily on 
all aspects of contemporary Latin Amer- 
ica, major emphasis is on the socio-eco- 
nomic ferment which is occurring under 
the twin stimuli of development of local 
industry and rising populations. This is 
a popular book written for the general 
United States public, and the reader 
must not expect a profound analysis in 
historical depth of the complexities of a 
culture very different from ours. 

What he can expect, and what he does 
get, is a simplified explanation of the 
decaying pre-capitalist society! the emer- 
gence of a middle class, and the struggle 
of poorly prepared peoples—a struggle 
complicated by geopolitics and imported 
ideologies—to find economic independ- 
ence and viable political forms. 

Mr. Tomlinson believes that Latin 
America is going to become progressively 
more important to the United States, and 
he urges the U. S. government and priv- 
ate industry to do more, in their own 
interest, to speed the region’s peaceful 
development. 

The third of the book devoted to prob- 
lems of Inter-American relations is un- 
equal in value. Perhaps the most jarring 
note is the tendency to present the goals 
of United States foreign policy as the 
only legitimate policies to be pursued by 
the Latin American republics, and the 
parallel tendency to posit a double 
standard, which (for example) makes it 
wicked for Mexico City though proper 
for Washington to maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet. 

Similarly, his support of the condi- 
tions formerly imposed by the interna- 
tional oil combines falls far behind the 
current thinking of oil policy makers, 
who are moving closer to total accept- 
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ance of the basic Latin American con- 
tention that ownership and control of 
vital national assets should remain in 
national hands. 

Two serious slips must be noted. 
Panamanians did not agitate in 1957 to 
regain sovereignty over the Canal Zone, 
as stated on page 147, for the simple 
reason that they never yielded it. And 
the UN General Assembly resolution 
quoted on page 201 does not, either in its 
wording or the intention of its Latin 
American sponsors, “justify” arbitrary 
treatment of foreign private enterprise. 

Finally, some readers may share this 
reviewer's sense of an omission high up 
on the list of the countries (page 223) 
which the author considers to have had 
the greatest impact on United States his- 
tory and tradition, namely, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Germany, Scandina- 
vian nations, Latin America. 

Gary MAcEOoIN 
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A GENTLE FURY 

Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. A revealing 
novel of the life and experiences of a young 
priest whose expectations of an academic 
career are rudely shattered when the bishop 
issigns him to one of the most difficult par 
ishes in the diocese 1 Hanover House Book 
LUDMILA $3.95 
Paul Gallico. One of the most delightful books 
youll ever read: a legend of Liechtenstein 
involving Saint Ludmila, a scrawny little cow 
with large aspirations, and a small girl’s un 
shakable faith. Illustrated by Reisie Lonette 


BIOGRAPHY — 
PETER MAURIN: GAY BELIEVER 
irthur Sheehan. A warm, illuminating biog 
raphy of the co-founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement and prime mover in the 
inti-Marxist “Green Revolution.” A Hanover 
House Book $3.75 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 

John Beevers. One of history’s most fas 
cinating stories is here retold in a fast-paced 
biography that transmits all the magnetic 
ittraction of the remarkable Maid of Orleans 
1 Hanover House Book $3.50 


ANGELS IN HELL’S KITCHEN 

Tom McConnon,. A man who grew up in 
New York's lower West side in its most 
colorful days offers an autobiographical slice 
of its life that sparkles with excitement, vio- 
lence and unexpected tenderness $3.98 


ARCTIC WINGS 

William A. Leising, O.MJ. The autobiogra 
phy of “The Flying Missionary” who covered 
his vast Arctic parish by dogsled, snowshoes, 
boat and plane is filled with adventure, un 
usual Arctic lore and examples of rare cour- 
ige. Illustrated $4.95 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty. The 
fundamental nature, background, basic frame 
work, authorship and language of the Bible, as 
well as the Catholic concept of the Scriptures, 
are clearly set forth in this popular introduc- 
tion to the Bible. 4 Hanover House Book 
$3.95 
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A Fall Harvest 
of Outstanding 
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IN ALL CONSCIENCE 

Harold C. Gardiner, §.J. One of America’s 
foremost critics presents a collection of his 
most significant articles on literature and re- 
lated aspects of society and culture. A Han- 
over House Book $3.95 
FACTS OF THE FAITH 

Msgr. J. D. Conway. A clear and practical ex- 
planation of the basic doctrines of Catholi- 
cism, summarized comprehensively and fac- 
tually. A popular presentation of theology for 
the layman. A Hanover House Book. $4.50 
CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 

ON EDUCATION 

Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. The newest volume 
in the Catholic Viewpoint Series faces a con 
troversial question and explores, calmly and 
reasonably, the many complex areas of dis 
agreement and misunderstanding in a thor- 
oughly illuminating discussion. A Hanover 
House Book $3.50 


HUMOR 
BROTHER JUNIPER STRIKES AGAIN 
Fr. Justin McCarthy, O.F .M. The indomitable 
inimitable little fellow continues his innocent 
disruptions of decorum. A Hanover House 
Book $1.00 
BROTHER SEBASTIAN CARRIES ON 
Chon Day. A new collection of the cartoon 
intics of the silent friar $1.50 





ind the first in a cot ee 
new series of books 
for young people 


CLARION BOOKS .°. 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE 
Barbara Willard; illustrated by Emil 
Weiss. The dramatic story of Carl, King 
of the Franks, who shared in the events 
leading to his father’s crowning as Holy 
Roman Emperor. A Catholic Youth Book 
Club Selection. Ages 11-14 $1.95 


WHERE VALOR LIES 
idele and Cateau De Leeuw; illustrated 
hy William K. Plummer. The Crusade of 
King Louis IX is the background for an 
exciting story of an apprentice boy’s com- 
ing of age. A Catholic Youth Book Club 
Selection, Ages 11-14 $1.95 
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